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HE continuous expansion of the insurance business in 

its various branches, including the organization of 

many new insurance companies, and the determination of 
The Spectator Company to keep in step with the progress of 
the business, has induced the proprietors to open a Western 
Department, with headquarters in Chicago. This department 
will be in charge of Thomas E. Perkins, who has represented 
The Spectator Company for many years in the field, and is 
also a stockholder in the company, Mr. Perkins is well and 
favorably known by insurance men in all sections of the 
country as a courteous, trustworthy and genial gentleman, 
and as manager of the Western Department of The Spectator 
Company it will give him pleasure to meet his many friends 
and to extend to them all the courtesies in his power. The 
Western Department of The Spectator Company is located 
in the National Life building, No. 159 La Salle street, Room 


No. 534. 





HE demand for autoriobile insurance is an active one at 
present, and is sure to increase as the number of ma- 
chines in use becomes larger. While owners of automobiles 
would like insurance to cover every possible contingency, the 
number and variety of accidents that may occur—involving 
the owner not only in a property loss, but also for damages to 
individuals—are such that insurance companies are reluctant 
to issue blanket policies guaranteeing indemnity for what- 
ever may occur in the use of a machine. Separate risks are 
specifically covered by scme companies—as, for instance, the 
destruction of an automobile by fire in a garage or elsewhere, 
or for injuries to the machine from a collision—but in- 
juries to another machine or to individuals as the result of a 
collision are not covered in the same policy. Taxicabs, that 
are “cruising” about town at all hours of the day and night, 
may obtain insurance to cover damages to such machines re- 
sulting from collisions, but damages to the other party to the 
collision are not covered.” Personal accidents to the owner 
of an automobile may be covered, but an accident to his 
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guests is another matter. An automobile encounters so many 
hazards in the course of a day’s rapid run that it is absolutely 
impossible to enumerate them all, or to include them all in 
one policy. The owner of an automobile who carries in- 
surance is apt to be more cautious in handling his machine 
than is one who is not insured, but the protected owner can 
seldom tell what “the other fellow” may do to cause him 
injury. Insurance companies that do any part of this busi- 
ness have not as yet had sufficient experience to enable them 
to adjust rates to hazards with any degree of satisfaction. 
Automobile insurance is, therefore, a matter of guesswork, 
an experiment yet in its infancy, and so uncertain that some 
of the companies making a specialty of liability insurance 
refuse to write automobile policies under any conditions or at 
any price. For such insurance as is granted by any of the 
companies, premiums are charged at a rate believed to be 
adequate to the risk, but owners regard them as too high. 
There is a great diversity of opinion as to what rate is 
adequate on any specified risk. In one instance one company 
charged $4.80 per $100, while another company wrote the 
same risk at $1.40. Until further experience demonstrates 
more clearly the liability arising from automobile insurance, 
the question of rates must be in the air, and controlled by 
individual judgment. The subject is worthy the attention of 
all insurance managers interested in this kind of insurance, 
for the opportunities for doing an extensive business of this 
character are improving daily, and the demand for it prom- 
ises to be unlimited in the future. 





N a communication addressed to the chairman of the insur- 
ance committee of the National Association of Credit 
Men, E. G. Richards applauds the attitude of that associa- 
tion as to the necessity of retail dealers carrying adequate 
amounts of insurance, and shows that the companies endeavor 
to attain that result by the use of coinsurance clauses. Mr. 
Richards clearly elucidates the purpose of the coinsurance 
clause, as follows: 


While there is more disposition to carry light insurance among the 
owners of retail and wholesale stores than by owners of buildings 
and property under the highest grade of protection, yet rate- 
making can never have that degree of uniformity that exists in taxa- 
tion genera!ly, until by law and by policy obligation the insurer is 
required to carry at least a certain proportion of insurance to the 
value of the property insured. 

The insurance company attempts to overcome this defect by the 
use of a clause commonly called the “coinsurance clause,” the effect 
of which is to grade the liability of the company according to the 
proportion of insurance to value. Could the insurance company 
legally require such a clause in every State, insurance would be upon 
a much sounder basis than now and rates would certainly be lower. 
But ignorance and prejudice have led to a misinterpretation of the 
true purpose of coinsurance, failing to recognize that insurance is 
but a tax, and must be levied in due proportion among all such tax- 
payers. In several States companies have been debarred by un- 
friendly legislation from the use of such a coinsurance clause, and 
where such is the case the amount of insurance carried to the value 
of the property covered widely differs. 

It must be apparent to a candid mind that if a man owns five 
houses in different locations, pays the insurance premium on but one 
of these houses, it is unfair to the insurer to have that insurance 
cover on any one of the five houses, for thereby he is securing five 
insurances for one premium. The principle is equally true if a man 
insures but one-fifth of the value of the property, the other four- 
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fifths of the value, though premiums have not been paid thereon, 
will receive protection from the one-fifth insurance, and thus deprive 
the company of a just consideration for the risk it is carrying— 
which must be made up by other policyholders not thus favored. 
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IN AND ABOUT NEW YORK. 


The Washington Life has established a new table of rates and will 
issue a new five-year term, non-renewable policy, which can be ex- 
changed for a life, limited payment or endowment policy of the 
same or less amount at attained age without further medical examina- 
tion. The reduction of rates for the standard policies with the 
present guarantee at age 35 is as follows: Ordinary life, old rate, 
$22.80; new rate, $21.90. Twenty-year endowment, old rate, $44.62; 
new rate, $43.13. 


E. F. Green, president of the Pacific Coast Casualty Company, was 
in town last week. 


The assessment policyholders of the Mutual Reserve Life are not 
joining the American Temperance Life, which took over this class of 
business from the former company, as rapidly as was expected. The 
Postal Life, which agreed to take over the legal reserve policyholders, 
is likewise not receiving as many applications for transfers as was 
expected. 

Walter C. Wright, consulting actuary of Boston, Mass., has just 


completed a report on the gratuity fund system of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce to the managers of the fund. 





THE MIDDLE STATES. 


Prudential Men Gather—New Policy Announced. 


The leading managers and special agents of the Prudential held their 
annual convention in Newark last week, over 150 delegates attending. 
Stirring addresses were made by President John F. Dryden, Vice-Presi- 
dent Ward and other officers. On the second day of the convention the 
three divisions, East, West and South, met in separate conference, and 
the following day was given over to sightseeing. 

President Dryden announced the issuance of a new monthly income 
policy under which, instead of paying to the beneficiary a large lump 
sum upon the death of the assured, provision is made for a monthly in- 
come for twenty years. For an extra premium the monthly income is 
guaranteed to the beneficiary for life. On account of payments being 
made monthly, it is possible to provide $100 a month for twenty years— 
$24,000 in all—for the same premium as would be charged for $17,540 of 
insurance payable in one sum. The policies are issued on the whole 
life, limited payment or endowment plans. The remarks of the delegates 
showed that they were experiencing a marked improvement in business, 
and when the returns for the year are made up, it will be shown that 
the company did a rattling, good ordinary business in 1908. 





—The new guaranteed bonus policy issued by the Home Life of America is 
meeting with success, several applications for large policies having been secured. 

—J. A. Lenahen, formerly representing the Security Life of America in New 
Jersey, has been transferred to Philadelphia, having charge of the Eastern 
district. 

—F. N. Everett, formerly with the Provident Savings Life and later with the 
New Jersey agency of the National Life of Vermont, has joined the home-office 
staff of the Prudential. 

—The Security Mutual Life of Binghamton, N. Y., is entering on an active 
fall campaign. It is anticipated that the company will, during the ensuing four 
months, write practically as much business as during the past eight months. 
President Jenkins is at his desk again, prepared to give all his energy to the 
upbuilding of the company. 

—The Scranton Mutual Life has carried out its plan as originally outlined, and 
has reorganized as an old-line legal reserve company. The authorized capital is 
$1,000,000, of which $300,000 is subscribed, and policyholders have options on 
about $400,000. The company has been in existence a year, and has placed 
$11,000,000 of insurance. It will hereafter be known as the Scranton Life Insur- 
ance Company. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND FIELD. 


The Massachusetts Life Report Issued. 


Insurance Commissioner Frank H. Hardison of Massachusetts has completed 
his report to the General Court bearing upon the 1907 transactions of companies 
other than fire and marine. He portrays the difficulties in the way of the earlier 
publication of the report; refers to certain combinations of various classes of 
business which particular companies have been authorized by special enactments 
to transact, and recommends a general law specifying what combinations may be 
permitted. He speaks as follows as to the general conditions in the insurance 
world: 


A WORD IN GENERAL ON THE INSURANCE SITUATION. 


Any allusion to the insurance situation should recognize the evidence of the 
general soundness of insurance companies, as revealed by the fact that they have 
met in such good condition the recent unusual tests which in the course of 
events have been their lot. First, the serenity of life insurance companies was 
disturbed by the Armstrong investigation in New York and the agitation re- 
lating thereto, and the subsequent legislation in many States, including Massa- 
chusetts. Then fire insurance companies were dealt a vigorous blow by the San 
Francisco conflagration. More recently all classes of insurance companies, as 
well as other financial institutions, were affected by the stringency in the money 
market, and the consequent decline in the market value of securities. , 

The triumph of all classes of insurance companies over these adverse circum- 
stances is worthy of note, as it bears testimony that the great insurance interests 
upon which we have come to place so much dependence in all business relations 
involving the various contingencies of loss, and so much reliance in affording 
protection to our families, are resting on firm foundations. 

This sound financial condition is due in part to the business sagacity and 
energy of the officers of the company, and in part to the operation of salutary 
laws. It is not essential that the credit due to each should be determined, but 
it will be helpful to these great interests, which are everywhere recognized to 
be so important, if the legislature sees to it that oppressive legislation is 
avoided, and along this line it is worthy of consideration whether there is not 
some ground for the claim being put forward so urgently that the business of 
insurance is subject to a heavier burden in the form of taxation than it ought 
to carry, in view of the facts that it is acknowledged to be one of the necessi- 
ties of modern life, and that to the policyholder is shifted the cost of commis- 
sions, salaries, taxes and every other form of expense. The reports of this De- 
partment in the early 90’s urged this view with much vigor. 

But the period of depression which the companies have encountered has sug- 
gested certain conclusions which it is well for all who are in any way re- 
sponsible for insurance interests, whether as law-givers or as administrators of 
the life insurance trusts, to keep in mind. Those conclusions cannot be better 
expressed than in the language of a life insurance president in his annual re- 
port to his company. They are: 

“First.—That a fair surplus in a life insurance company is not an accumulation 
for distribution in definite shares to the policyholders, but a fund to provide for 
unexpected and extraordinary contingencies, and should be retained for this 
purpose, 

“‘Second.—That this contingency reserve should be large enough to provide 
for any event at all likely to require it. The events of the last year prove that 
the limitations made by some laws upon this fund are unsafe, and should not be 
allowed to stand. 

“Third.—That if life insurance companies place any large proportion of their 
assets subject to the demands ofytheir policyholders without notice they are 
venturing closely upon a banking business, which long experience has proved 
cannot be safely conducted without cash reserve proportioned to the amounts 
subject to widews on demand. 

“Fourth.—That sooner or later unsound financial schemes and their pro- 
moters will be revealed in their true character, and that the only safety for 
those charged with care of property belonging to others is absolute faithfulness 
in the trust imposed upon them in every particular.” 


The Commissioner then alludes to the subject of the approval of policies, and 
cites the decisions in several cases which were carried into court for adjudica- 
tion. He goes on to say: 


MORE LIBERAL AND UNIFORM POLICIES THAN EVER BEFORE. 


It is safe to say that never before in Massachusetts have the companies as a 
whole been issuing policies so much in the interest of the assured. This result 
is not wholly due to the enactment of the law which requires certain provisions 
in the policies and to the court’s practical interpretation of some of these pro- 
visions, but in part to the liberal action of those in charge of the companies, the 
most of which are now doing more for the policyholder than the standard estab- 
lished in the law demands. This favorable result was possible from the fact that 
the law is not interpreted as setting up a barrier beyond which a company can- 
not go in liberalizing its contracts, but rather as establishing a minimum 
= below which the company must not fall in its treatment of the policy- 

older. 

It is an interesting fact that many of these standard provisions are set forth in 
the contracts of the various companies by language much more diverse than 
would be necessary to express the differing degrees of liberality. While some 
have adopted in the main the phraseology of the statute, others have seemed to 
shy at it and keep as far away as possible and yet retain it “in substance’ as 
the law requires. 


He then quotes the “grace’”’ provisions of several companies to illustrate this 
variation, and continues: 

It is greatly to be doubted if these varied forms of expressing the same thing, 
the exact meaning of the language of each of which would have to be settled by 
court opinion in case of controversy, are not an undesirable survival of a go-as- 
you-please policy not in consonance with modern time-saving methods, to be 
in harmony with which methods would require all companies to employ the 
same language in what may be called the framework of the policy, which 
language, in case of controversy, would be settled by a single opinion from the 
proper court. But it is doubtless true that the contracts are now nearer alike 
than ever before, both in the framework of their agreements with the policy- 
holder and in the “filling,” which expresses the degree of liberality of the com- 
pany whether in respect to dividends, surrender values, incontestability or other 
provisions. Upon this improvement in the form of policies and upon their lib- 
eralized provisions the general court can look with a good degree of satisfaction. 

Mr. Hardison discusses the valuation of securities, and quotes the definition of 
“market value” given by the Supreme Court of Massachusetts in Lawrence vs. 
Boston, 119 Mass., 126. As to the valuation of stocks and bonds, Mr. Hardison 
Says: : 

These two classes of property may be treated together. Their value in case they 
must be sold is what they will bring in the market. The value in case there 


have been no sales is a matter of judgment, and must be determined by some 
unprejudiced authority. It will not always do to leave it to the judgment of the 
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officials interested, for some have been known to make the values either too high 
or too Jow, according to the needs of the company; in one case, by a high valua- 
tion, making a surplus which never existed, and in another, concealing profits 
by low ratings. In order to establish a uniform basis the amortization method 
of valuing bonds has been advocated by some, and on the surface it looks 
plausible. | : : : 

Investigation, however, shows obstacles in the way of adopting it. In the 
first place, all agree that it could apply only to insurance companies doing a 
life and annuity business, because the assets of other classes of companies are 
subject to hazards of such a nature that permanancy cannot be asserted with 
reference to their investments with a proper degree of confidence. Stocks also 
fall without the operation of the rule, for there is no fixed rate of income from 
them. Bonds, moreover, of a character upon which we cannot with a high 
degree of certainty predicate the payment of interest as it accrues and of the 
principal at maturity, cannot properly come into the amortized class. : 

It comes down to this, therefore: Is it expedient to value, by the amortiza- 
tion rule, the comparatively few highest class bonds held by life companies? If 
yes, then we still have the great problem before us of valuing the stocks and 
lower grade bonds of life companies on some other basis, and the further task 
of finding a proper basis for valuing, for all other insurance companies, the 
high-class bonds which they hold, as well as the less secure ones, and the 
stocks held by all the companies. In other words, a proper basis must be found 
for valuing all stocks and bonds held by insurance companies, which basis must 
be other than the amortization plan, even if we amortize the best bonds of the 
life companies. 


He subsequently tabulates the results of the Departmental valuation of stocks 
and bonds ef life companies, as compared with the companies’ valuations, show- 
ing increases of $12,075,834 in the aggregate for twenty-one companies, against 
decreases amounting to $3,317,320 for eight companies. He also gives some atten- 
tion to the valuation of real estate and real estate mortgage loans. The progress 
of the life insurance business is indicated by the presentation of the yearly 
results, showing a gain of 2,401,405 in number of policies and of $3,790,178,492 in 
amount since January 1, 1900. The reai estate holdings and transactions of the 
various companies are also analyzed, and the necessity for official appraisals is 
emphasized. Attention is also given to several topics pertaining to particular 
companies, including the proposed new building of the Equitable Life of New 
York, the Prudential’s tentative apportionment to stockholders, the Union 
Central’s stock’ dividend, savings bank insurance, etc. 





THE WEST. 





Great Western Life Turned Over to Stockholders. 


As was anticipated, according to The Kansas City Journal, United 
States Judge Smith McPherson ordered the discharge of the receiver of 
the Great Western Life Insurance Company and returned the property to 
the stockholders, they having raised the money to pay its debts. On 
August 28 a meeting was scheduled at which it was proposed to reor- 
ganize the cOmpany and elect Banker George Stephenson of Waterville, 
Kan., or James Chappelle of the Copeland Hotel, Topeka, as its presi- 
dent. W. T. Kemper, as president of the Commerce Trust Company, 
which concern is backing the reorganizers, will issue checks to pay all 
uncontested death claims, and as soon as possible the company will be 
in regular running order, minus O. L. Van Laningham, its founder and 
the man who was at the head when the company went to the wall. 


After having had the affairs of the company in his hands three months 
and a few days, C. S. Jobes, the receiver, has the gratification of seeing 
its creditors get 100 cents on the dollar and every policy made as good 
as it is possible to make an insurance policy. Although the Great West- 
ern Life Insurance Company has started running again, it is not off the 
lee shore. John H. Atwood of Leavenworth rose in court yesterday a 
minute or two before Judge McPherson handed down his decision to 
assert that as the counsel for the original stockholders who had insti- 
tuted the suit ending by the reorganization, he proposed to go on with 
his suit as though nothing had happened. Mr. Atwood’s clients put 
$25,000 into the hands of Van Laningham to start an agency company 
with, and now they say the money was got from them by false repre- 
sentations, and they want their money back. Accordingly, just out of 
court, the company goes back into court. 

Judge McPherson’s decree was scathing in spots, especially where it 
referred to former President Van Laningham. After saying that there 
was no doubt in the mind of the court that Van Laningham gobbled up 
the treasury stock, the decree reads: ‘‘Van Laningham seems to be a 
man of push and energy and full of devices; but if there is anything else 
that can be said in his favor it has escaped my attention, and the ordi- 
nary vocabulary would be exhausted to accurately present him for con- 
sideration. The Mississippi Bubble and other such schemes were fairly 
conservative as compared with his.’’ 


The particular scheme of Van Laningham to which the court objected 
was the annuity-certificate scheme, one which was promised to pay 
eight per cent the first year, sixteen the next, and so on up to any 
multiple of eight. 

Of these annuity certificates, the decree says that the holders of them 


shall have twenty days in which to elect whether or not to carry them . 


as they are or to accept reorganization stock, upon payment of the new 
levy, or remaining shut out forever. On September 1 George Stephen- 
son of Waterville, Kan., was elected president of the reorganized com- 
pany, and Joseph J. Heim, chairman of the executive board. James Chap- 
Pelle of Topeka was elected secretary and treasurer, and the following 
compose the board of directors: George Stephenson, Joseph J. Heim, 
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William T. Kemper, Joseph H. Harris, G. E. McInish of St. Joseph, Mo.; 
James Chappelle, E. D. Schermerhorn of Wilson, Kan.; F. M. Pearl of 
Hiawatha, Kan., and P. H. Rae of Marshall, Mo. 





—The Kansas Insurance Department is examining the Security Life of 
America. 


—The Scandia Life has just been examined by the Illinois Department at its 
own request. 


—The life company being organized in St. Louis by H. M. Leonard will prob- 
ably be known as the Globe Life. 


—The Illinois Insurance Department has brought suit against the Preferred 
Life and the Alliance Life of Chicago, with a view to placing them in the 
hands of receivers. 


—President W. C. Wilson of the Bankers Life of Lincoln, Neb., was a 
Chicago visitor last week, having just returned from Massachusetts, where he 
spent a month’s vacation. The company is making application for admission to 
Indiana. 


—On August 21 the Insurance Commissioner of Illinois revoked the license of 
the Columbia Life of Cincinnati because of the removal of two suits brought 
against the company from the Superior Court of Cook county to the United 
States Circuit Court of Northern Illinois. 


—'the Old Colony Life is selling its new allotment of stock at $22 a share, par 
value $10. The stock is said to he having a ready sale. The company is adding 
materially to its agency force in Wisconsin, and has recently: secured a number 
of good men. It has also entered Michigan, and has made a number of good 
appointments. 


—Miss Bina M. West, supreme record keeper of the Ladies of the Macca- 
bees of the World, sailed on August 22 for Geneva, Switzerland, where she will 
be one of the American representatives at the meeting of the International 
Council of Women. It is thought that the subject of life insurance for women 
will receive considerable attention at this world’s gathering of women, and the 
question of public health is one of the principal topics for action. The Countess 
of Aberdeen, the president of the International Council, and an honorary mem- 
ber of the Ladies of the Maccabees of the Wor'd, is a leader in the war against 
tuberculosis in Great Britain, and is also giving valuable assistance in the 
special movement for civic attention to public health in Ireland. 


—The Modern Life of Indiana, which is being organized in South Bend, 
expects to begin active operations about Octooer 1. The following officers have 
been elected: Auam Hunsberger, president; Jasper E. Brady, vice-president; 
Horace G. Miller, secretary; Byron B. Miller, treasurer; George J. Porter, 
resident actuary; Rawson Bennett, Chicago, consulting actuary; Dr. Edwin R. 
Dean, medical director, and Fred Woodward, counsel. The company’s offices 
are in the Dean building at South Bend. The active management of the com- 
pany wiil be in the hands of Col. Jasper E. Brady of Chicago, who is an ex- 
perienced life insurance man and was formerly agency superintendent of the 
Federal Life, and later Chicago agency director of the Northern Life. 


—A warm primary contest is being waged in Wisconsin over the selection of a 
candidate for Insurance Commissioner. George E. Beedle, the present Commis- 
sioner, is a candidate for re-election, and he is supported by the Secretary of 
State, James Frear, chairman of the joint legislative life insurance investigating 
committee, and H. L. Ekern, speaker of the House, who was largely instru- 
mnetal in framing the new life insurance laws. Opposing Mr. Beedle is James 
E. Abbott, manager of the Des Moines Life and the Standard Accident at 
Madison. He has the backing of a number of insurance men, and Commissioner 
Beedle is using this against him. The splendid recommendation that the 
Deputy Commissioner gave to the Great Western Life of Kansas City when it 
was being criticised by other Insurance Departments is being used against Mr. 
Beedle in the fight for the Commissionership. 





MISCELLANEOUS LIFE NEWS. 


THE DILEMMA OF FRATERNAL ORDERS. 


For several years now the warning has been sounded to managers 
of fraternal societies offering insurance certificates to their members 
that their plans were inherently wrong, and that the day of reckoning 
could not be indefinitely postponed. In spite of this, however, a 
proper readjustment of plan seems to be as far off as ever, although 
the failure of many orders and the decline of others should have 
proved object lessons and forced a radical change. All credit must 
be given some managers for the efforts they have made, both with 
their own members and with managers of other societies, to bring 
the matter squarely to an issue and put in effect a plan which will do 
equal justice to all. In these efforts most of them have been blocked 
through the system of government which permits delegates to decide 
on any vital change in plan. During the past ten years a number of 
orders have made changes in their plans, most of them in the face 
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TasLe I.—Forty LEADING FRATERNAL ORDERS. 
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NAME OF ORDER 


Catholic 
Benevolent 
Legion. 


Catholic 
Knights of 
America. 


Catholic 
Order of 
Foresters. 


Court 
of 


Honor. 


Foresters, 


Independent | 


Order of 


Fraternal 
Brotherhood. 





LOCATION 


Crawfordsville, 
Ind. 


Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Chicago, 
Ill. 


Spetagield, 


Toronto, 
Ont. 


Lawrence, 
Kan. 


Los Angeles, 
Cal. 








Commenced business 


Mortuary assessments received in 1907 
Death claims paid in 1907 

Total paid by members in 1907. 

Total payments to members in 1907.. 
Income saved in 1907 

Admitted assets December 31, 1907 


Total liabilities December 31, 1907................ 


New members admitted in 1907 
Membership December 31, 1 
Gain (+) or loss (—) in mem 
Insurance in force December 31, 1907 
Deaths occurring in 1907 

Lapsed certificates in 1907 


Death rate per 1000 in 1907 

Average mortuary cost per member in 1907. 
Surplus assetst per capita held December 31, 1907. 
Average amount of certificates in force. . 

Average mortuary cost per $1000 in 19078... 


7 
rship during 1907... 


1894 


888,170 
871,331 
1,214,357 
874,706 
157,292 
1,114,284 
102,222 


17,127 
95,927 

+ 7,243 
121,522,200 
774 

9,110 


8.39 
9.62 
10.55 
1,267 
7.60 


1881 


830,070 
813,463 
851,467 
824,054 

11,726 
195,076 

91,75° 


847 

19,037 
—429 
25,224,000 
543 

733 


28.21 
43.12 
5-43 
1,325 
32.54 


1879 


691,886 
701,004 
716,528 


23,797,831 
454 
1,353 


23.73 
36.17 
42.31 
1,251 
28.91 


1883 


1,331,393 
1,163,835 
1,391,826 
1,163,835 

194,030 
1,567,776 

143,050 


11,777 
128,475 

+ 5,784 
133,500,500 
1,117 

4,876 


8.89 
10,60 
11.09 

1,039 
10.20 





1895 


928,171 
625,347 
1,005,160 
628,484 
268,202 
1,083,200 
118,322 


12,112 
62,074 
+4,911 
TIMOTESS 
482 

6,719 


8.10 
15.60 
15.54 

1,255 
12.43 





1881 


352715739 
2,281,881 
3,885,825 
2,761,532 
1,037,599 
11,475,667 
874,989 


36,808 
257,267 

+ 10,963 
264,960,142 
2,124 
23,718 


8.44 
13.00 
41.20 

1,030 
12.62 





1890 


3779378 
305,844 
474,874 
319,345 

89,715 
425,288 

10,700 


4,477 
30,362 

+ 1,485 
39,965,250 
212 


2,780 | 


7.16 
12.74 
12.66 


1,316 | 


9.68 





1896 


308,949 
223,418 
505,084 
253,310 

66,550 
300,126 

42,214 


15,213 
36,804 

+ 7,800 
47,606,000 
210 

71203 


6.39 
9-39 
7.01 
1,293 
7.26 





NAME OF ORDER 


Fraternal 
Mystic 
Circle. 


Gleaners, 
Ancient 
Order of 


Golden Cross, 
United Order 
of the 


Improved 
Order 
Heptasophs. 


Knights and 


dies of 
Honor. 


| 
j 


Knights and 
dies of 
Security. 


— 


o 
Columbus. 





LOCATION 
Commenced business....... 


Mortuary assessments received in 1907. 
Death claims paid in 1907 


Total paid by members in eae oe 


Total payments to members in 1907........ 
Income saved in 1907 
Admitted assets December 31, 1907 


Total liabilities December 31, 1907................ 


New members admitted in 1907 
Membership December 31, 1 


907 
Gain (+ ) or loss (—) in casntbonehlip during 1907... 


Insurance in force December 31, 1907 
Deaths occurring in 1907 
Lapsed certificates in 1907 


Death rate per 1000 in 1907 
Average mortuary cost per member in 1907. 


Surplus assets} per capita held December 3% 1907. % 


Average amount of certificates in force. . 
Average mortuary cost per $1000 in 19078... 


Philadelphia. 
Pa. 


Caro, 
Mich. 


Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


Baltimore, 
Md. 


Indianapolis, | 
Ind. 


Topeka, 
Kan. 


New Haven, 
Conn. 








1885 


434,575 
399,371 
§53»709 
384,104 

379397 
395,898 
176,753 


20,739 
315717 

+ 16,696 
39937,000 
308 


35729 


13.18 
18.51 
6.91 
1,259 
14.70 





1896 


279,892 
270,950 
380,979 
2775347 

15,753 
290,231 

31,827 


6,047 
28,627 

+ 1,283 
37,871,150 
264 


4,500 


9-43 
10.00 
9-03 
1,323 
7-56 





1894 


236,401 
222,704 
327,488 
236,804 

359435 
242,708 

44,390 


75165 
535274 

+ 3,954 
46,030,500 
259 

2,952 


5-05 
4.61 
3-72 





1876 


476,801 
494,829 
523,876 
494,829 
*—14,689 
160,287 
65,757 


2,159 
19,656 
—354 
21,270,619 
376 

2,137 


18.97 

24.04 

4.81 
1,082 





1878 


1,324,467 
1,297,358 
1,449,365 
1,297,358 
48,521 
921,699 
267,675 


9,671 
74,829 

+ 3,925 
103,376,500 
893 

4,853 


12.25 
18.17 
8.74 
1,382 
13.15 





“1877 


1,445,332 | 
1,512,371 } 


1,634,174 
1,512,371 
*— 31,339 
624,411 
234,786 


17,540 


88,027,250 
1,416 





14,377 | 


15.61 
15-93 
4.26 
962 
16.80 


1892 


726,473 
797,054 
1,064,752 
714,804 
178,434, 
1,206,267 
75,095 


255434 
73,171 

+ 10,155 
89,457,500 
592 

14,687 


8.69 
10.67 
15.45 

1,223 

8.72 





1882 


729,260 
453,326 
883,621 
4535592 
359,108 
2,097,185 
96,000 


9,142 
63,183 

+ 6,77 
65,095,000 
458 
1,906 


7.66 
12.19 
31.67 

1,030 
11.83 





NAME OF ORDER................5.- 


Knights 


Honor. 


Knights 
of the 
Maccabees 


of the 
World. 


‘Department). 


Ladies 
of the 
Maccabees 
of the 
World. 


Ladies 
of the 
Modern 
Maccabees. 


Association. 


Lo: 
More 
Legion of 


America. 








IIE noo 65 0s Mare 3 SEG HEB a Ke ad ee eee 


St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Port Huron, 
ich, 


Chicago, 
Ill. 


Port Huron, 
ich. 


Port Huron, 
Mich. 


Port Huron, 
ich. 


Jersey City, 
N. J. 


Hastings, 
Neb. 








Chena PAIESE oasis oie 5s ose eee sw nw eaee 


Mortuary assessments received in 1907 .. 
Death claims paid in 1907 

Total paid by members in 1907.... 
Total payments to members in 1907.. 
Income saved in 1907 

Admitted assets December 31, 1907 


Total liabilities December 31, 1907....-......--.-- 


New members admitted in 1907.. 
Membership December 31, 1907 


Gain (+) or loss (—) in ‘membership during 1907... 


Insurance in force December 31, 1907 
Deaths occurring in 1907 


LLapeed certiicates in 2907..:.... ..-.-.....%. 600s] 


Death rate per 1000 in 1907 
Average mortuary cost per member in 1907 


Surplus assetst per capita held December 3% 1907 — 


Average amount of certificates in force. . 
Average mortuary cost per $1000 in 19078... 





1873 


2,534,229 
2,544,400 
2,631,833 
2,546,890 
2,510 
201,881 
593,277 


2,396 
26,222 
—11,334 
42,409,759 
1,399 
12,331 





1883 


4,092,675 
3,118,456 
4,562,465 
314275309 

921,355 
71386,984 

441,793 


25,243 
281,817 
—4,006 

350,327,918 
2,402 
26,847 


8.46 
14.42 
24.64 

1,243 
11.60 





1877 


1,893,339 
1,647,395 
2,433,221 
1,652,738 

362,972 
2,086,313 

175,152 


11,882 
81,121 
124,911,500 
goo 

11,680 


11.04 
23.23 
23.56 
1,540 
15.07 





1881 


1,205,754 
1,140,610 
1,359,313 
1,227,905 
*—10,299 
482,927 
113,702 


11,203 
112,846 

+ 632 
138,799,500 
916 

9,655 


8.13 
10.72 
3-27 
1,230 
8.72 





1892 


741,898 
740,025 
1,539,286 
757,464 
1905 
3,023,975 
143,514 


12,485 
128,957 
+621 
98,838,019 
93° 

10,924 





1890 


547,301 
495,605 
633,438 
545)! 12 
9,166 
375310 
63,293 


5,000 
70,642 
+454 
5953475759 
525 

4,021 


7.46 
7-77 
4-42 
840 
9.25 





1889 


165,998 
185,179 
183,100 


146,083 
26,000 


523 

7,446 

—95 
12,970,000 
Iit 

5°7 


14.82 
22.16 
16.12 
1,741 
12.73 





i892 


67,409 
59,084 
83,488 
59,960 
12,777 
79,314 

5,546 


296 

5,014 
—8o2 
6,461,000 
46 

1,052 


8.50 

12.44 

* 14.71 
1,289 

9.65 














9293 


260 
326 
621 
592 
108 
185 
000 
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TABLE I.—Forty LEADING FRATERNAL Orpers—Continued. 





Life Insurance 































































































Modern Mutual Mystic New E th bs cons P d 
a Work Nati ew England Nor ‘athers, rotecte 
AME OF ORDER Woodmen of Protective ad ta Union! Order of American United Home 
America. gue. World. Protection. Union. Order Circle. 
of the. 

Rock Island, Litchfield, Fulton, Toledo, : . Sharo 
EAOMEIGH ee tA ce ae ee 8 was ith TL Ohio a Choon aio, S ig n, 
Commnneed Heme eo 28 oe FS he 1883 1897 1896 1881 1887 1895 1879 1886 
Mortuary assessments received in 1907............ 9,086,098 200,471 348,018 2,361,303 724,087 180,397 552,712 569,985 
Death claims paid i in 1907 ace ermion se oar ete: bea eg Se are 8,052,000 169,935 293,365 1,991,485 774,300 126,737 580,500 549,174 
Total paid by members in 1907.. eee 9,979,529 272,447 418,726 2,367,541 787,311 230,551 607,845 706,119 
Total payments to members in 1907.. ee 8,052,000 179,352 307,837 1,991,485 774,300 130,237 580,500 549,174 
Income SAVE GE LOOP. 60 va sien eos 054. eNews 1,200,583 375279 47,906 288,055 *—48,530 71,051 *—20,465 539345 
Admitted assets December 31, 1907............... 5,465,504 174,488 322,227 1,555,751 117,038 606,266 190,171 1,011,260 
Total liabilities December 31, 1907..........5..... 1,047,219 19,422 38,250 218,000 48,500 84,046 52,500 103,000 
New members admitted in 1907.................. 131,157 6,895 9,003 5,458 9,212 1,479 614 12,928 
Membership December 31, 1907................-. 880,064 20,041 45,476 61,099 51,690 13,541 18,756 64,515 
Gain (+) or loss (—) in memtership during 1907. + 78,810 + 2,798 + 6,176 + 309 + 7,057 +204 —373 + 3,744 
Insurance in force December 31, 1907............- - | 1,430,688,000 24,153,875 59,086,675 | 128,145,000 71,652,000 17,994,c00 25,931,500 59,474,500 
Deaths occurring in 1907......-.--. 0. esse eee eee 4,782 137 254 797 478 112 266 609 
Lapsed certificates in 1907............--00000 eee 47,565 3,407 2,582 4,532 1,677 1,159 619 8,575 
Death rate per 1000 iN 1907.............0-00 eee 5.69 7-35 5-99 13.09 9.92 8.33 19.90 9.72 
Average mortuary cost per member in 1907........ 10.81 10.76 8.21 28.77 15.04 13.42 29.71 9.10 
Surplus assetst per capita held December 31, 1907. 5-02 7-74 6.24 21.90 1.32 38.57 7.34 | 14.08 
Average amount of certificates in force............. 1,626 1,205 1,299 2,097 1,386 1,329 1,382 | 922 
Average mortuary cost per $1000 in 1907§......... 6.65 8.93 6.32 18.50 10.85 10.10 si-so || 9.87 

ee see Se 
ae Womens W leadhiaake 
I Royal Royal Royal Royal Shield Catholi Wood: of the 
NAME OF ORDER.) ..c0 00.5 c0teccccdesces Pie All Hishinnders, pine el Neighbors of of —_— poo ‘World 
America. Honor. Viet, (Sovereign Totals, 
he Camp). Forty 
Fo aa — Orders. 
a Boston, Aurora, Chicago, Rock Island, Baltimore, Chi ’ Omaha, Omaha, 
GCMRIU 6 esas carers wd Farnese wwe 5 He eae | Ten. Neb. Tl, iL M. i. iW” — —_ 
Commenced DUSINESS <0... 655.6 50s sce eee eas | 1877 1896 1883 1895 1885 1891 1895 1891 
Mortuary assessments received in 1907......... 8,596,352 212,567 662,000 681,437 172,522 654,767 362,931 4,260,027 5591555235 
Death claims paid in 1907.............-.+.+5- 7,931,961 150,121 518,729 730,800 1$8,750 623,127 222,513 3,272,789 48,331,726 
Total paid by members in 1907.. o uecge’ 8,792,959 290,106 748,767 849,191 483,189 706,322 488,927 5,582,294 63,292,153 
Total payments to members in 1907.. .ee.] 7,931,960 153,071 539,204 | ~ 731,185 159,250 623,127 222,552 | 3,537,401 49,753,978 
Income saved in 1907..............000005: £2 .| 1,764,027 109,708 160,282 | *—21,227 16,313 388,753 182,336 1,431,503 10,002,790 
Admitted assets December 31, 1907.........-.-| 5,428,362 852,808 1,313,202 297,266 98,414 443,968 724,925 6,429,613 61,752,847 
Total liabilities December 31, 1907............- 36,727 4,000 186,455 129,250 13,000 103,173 14,417 653,289 75523,505 
New members admitted in 1907..............- 12,568 4,765 39752 24,949 650 5,707 15,517 92,724 605,148 
Membership December 31, 1907............--- 240,430 23,018 30,692 136,081 9,988 54,906 48,771 389,169 3,887,257 
Gain (+) or loss (—) in Scmenbeiathity during 1907 —464 + 1,581 +242 + 20,488 —251 + 3,607 + 9,500 + 58,449 + 258,367 
Insurance in force December 31, 1907........-- 504,943,548 | 33,294,500 | 58,302,500 |146,881,500 | 9,176,000 | 57,552,000 | 43,456,600 |539,197,400 | 5,269,549,002 
Deaths occurring in 1907...........----+++++- 35253 114 237 728 168 574 321 2,639 33,280 
Lapsed certificates in 1907.............-...005- 9,779 3,070 35273 33733 723 1,526 5,696 | 32,636 313,202 
Death rate per 1000 in 1907.............0000- Et. 53 5.83 7.95 5-79 16.62 10.81 7.29 | 7.33 8.86 
Average mortuary cost per member in 1907..... 35.98 9.56 21.65 5.42 17.06 12.34 8.24 11.84 14.68 
Surplus assets per capita held eee 3, ee 19.10 36.87 36.71 1.23 8.55 6.21 14.57 | 14.84 13.95 
Average amount of certificates in force. . 2,100 1,446 1,900 1,079 919 1,047 891 | 1,386 1,356 
Average mortuary cost per $1000 in 19078... 17.00 6.61 II.40 5.02 18.56 11.79 9.25 | 8.54 10.83 
*_Disbursements exceed income. +—Liabilities exceed assets. tAfter deducting total liabilities. §The foregoing costs do not include “quarterly dues” payable : 


for lodge expenses, ranging from $3 to $6 per member per annum, and which would increase the cost on an average about 25 cents monthly. Except for a per 


capita tax of 50 cents to $1 included, the “expenses” 


of great opposition, but in nearly every case the change has been in 


following in Table II. do not include these 


“quarterly dues” (A. O. U. 


W. Table). 


favor of a change, but as it takes in most cases 


a majority vote to 





the nature of a compromise. As a result the new plans have in a 
comparatively short time demonstrated their inefficiency, and the 
orders are again compelled to look for a way out, and as a rule resort 
to a further compromise. The great stumbling block in the way of a 
radical revision of the fraternal scheme is the ignorance of the 
members generally regarding the system of life insurance. Men are 
selected as officers of the orders, and with an executive committee 
attend to the details of collecting assessments and paying losses in 
between the annual or biennial sessions of the supreme body. If these 
men are content to act as mere clerks and draw salaries for looking 
after details they will meet with the approbation of the members 
generally and probably be re-elected again and again until discontent 
is stirred up by increased calls for assessments. Fortunately there 
are many men among the executives of these orders who are wise 
enough to see tasks beyond those of merely collecting and disbursing 
money, and who realize that if the system is to be continued it must 
have some tangible ground to stand upon. These men, by a campaign 
of education, endeavor to get the delegates to the supreme body in 


123 


amend by-laws, and as the cry of cheap insurance is still most 
alluring, the opinions of the men who know best are disregarded. 
From the establishment of the first fraternal order in the United 
States—forty years ago—the one great cry has been cheap insurance. 
It has had many variations, such as “pay for death claims as they 
occur,” or “pay as you go” and “life insurance at cost.” Right at the 
outset the men who had studied the science of life insurance pointed 
out that there could be no such thing as continuous cheap life in- 
surance where only present cost was provided for, and that the 
cheapest life insurance was that which was instantly available when 
death came, whether that was in a single month or after a great 
many years. This argument was not heeded by the fraternalists, and 
they proceeded on the utterly ridiculous hypothesis that a man could 
pay for life the cost of insurance at his age of entry, utterly ignoring 
the fact that the chances of a man dying at age fifty-five are infinitely 
greater than those of a man of twenty-five. They replied to the 
arguments of the legal reserve companies by advising their members 
to keep the reserves in their own pockets. Unfortunately for the 
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TABLE II.—PROGRESS OF FoUR LEADING ORDERS. KNIGHTS OF THE MACCABEES OF THE 
KNIGHTS OF HONOR. 














Members 
e Cost 

to Fach 

Member. 


Members 
Mortuary Admit- amie 


Assess- 
Pai ted in of Year. 


Members 
:. | Members| Deaths 
Admit- | “a+ End | Occur- ments. Year. 
ted in ~ 
Veer. of Year. | ring. 


Death Rate 
per 1000 


Per 1000 


Death Rate 
Members. 
to Each 
Member. 

Avera 





Average Cost 


A 


$ $ 
ee++| 4,181,245 | 3,118,456 | 25 243 | 281,817 ; 
$ , -+++| 4,159,413 | 2,977,182 | 20,170| 285,823 ’ 30,913 
+++] 2,534:229 : : ; +2++| 4,266,679 | 3,106,372 | 39.141 | 298,891 60,224 
-| 2,590,214 . ' : : -2+| 4,512,184 | 3,470,966 | 50,369 | 322,376 67,032 
-| 2,729,665 : : -+++| 4+159,399 | 3,055,454 | 88,505 | 341,304 2, 30,657 
...| 2,869,304 | 2,392, c : -+++| 3,598,146 | 2,609,006 | 70,780 | 285,564 ; 23,792 
.-| 2,981,283 | 2, ,606 96 g ; --+| 2,960,439 | 2,175,168 26.987 240299; I 18,828 
--+| 3,082,152 ; , f -++| 2.543.441 | 1,950,538 | 51,285 | 203.832 é 16,692 
.-| 3,216,217 8 ; 1706 : 3 899....| 2,082,080 | 1,701,019 | 54,293 | 197,132 F 18,325 
.++| 3,442,662 : I : : -+++| 1,751,688 | 1,270,353 40,690 | 162,252 16,313 
-| 3:594,979 89] 66,86 i : , -+++!| £415,738 | 1,135,338 | 35,952 | 138,663 606 | 15,360 
-++| 3,988,194 | 3,901,286 89 X y ‘ ..--| 1,256,897 962,875 | 32,046| 118,767 14,580 
eee ee A Y ’ ; i ; ' .++-| 1,021,254 | 817,079] 37,895 | 101,869 12,152 
-| 4,261,08. ; \. -++-| 799,684 | 694,795 | 29,661 | 76,620 9,134 
-+-| 641,334 | 502,933} 21,956) 53 222 6,693 
sees! 367,458 | 313,846) 17,942) 38,277 2,654 
4,017,486 % 062 , se++| 266,043 246, 306 6,405 | 23,176 
4,283,392 : ; : ; 890 .. 214,035 | 175,300} 3,808| 16,904 "508 
4,207,500 282 | ‘ . 89... | 130,200 134,000] 4,525 | 13,696 531 
3,482,000 | : : -++-| 84.783) 77,200} 4,433} 9,771 37 561 
+] 3:415,555 | 3,421,033 1552 | , 5 ; -++-| 46,837 43,000} 2,456) 5,936 23 287 
-| 3,198,137 | 3,210,656 696 . 5. .: 34,408 | 34,100 1,992 | 3,790 17 312 
.-+| 3,178,435 | 3.175,400 8,86 
.| 3,080,919 | 3,080,600 
«| 2,999,060 ,000 ’ , , ’ . 
rect tient 640 | 5 Y : ; members the pocket reserves were expended by them for other pur- 
| 2,856,617 | 3,028,000 | om , ; . . poses, and many thousands have found to their dismay that after 
paying for years for what they considered adequate insurance pro- 
ROYAL ARCANUM. tection they now have only worthless certificates or are confronted 
with the alternative of paying almost prohibitive assessments. At the 


7,931,961 | 12,568 | 240,430 35:73 same time there must be a great deal of uncertainty in their minds 

7,704,487 | 8,393 894) 3, 36.05 . . : . . 

8,021,413 | 22,678 : 69,780 i 28.94 aS to whether there will be anything paid on their certificates should 

8,155,469 | 35.980 25.75 they live for a number of years longer. 

7.390, SSI} 39.581 : 7 27-94 ak Re rene - 

1869 | 33,216 | 25 29 43 In reviewing the present condition of the fraternals it is not in- 

65108 31,055 2 . 31.10 tended to disparage the splendid work they have accomplished in 

..| 6,491,620 on ag pape ’ ’ oo distributing millions upon millions of dollars to widows and orphans 

+++] 5,719,015 5:379.243 127039 89, 898 . 29-77 in the past forty years. Nor is it possible to overlook the fact that 

sot: ee | camies am 268, they have formed good recruiting stations for sound and legitimate 
-| 4,204,008 | 4,197,446 | 20,454 ‘25.22 life insurance companies.- Many thousands of persons have been first 


vse canoes 3.959.000 16.975 =a educated to the need of insurance through a fraternal certificate, and 
.-+| 3,432,834 | 3.401,750| 17,293 26.18 the troubles of fraternals have led large numbers to appreciate the 
as caenote Pao a < worth of a life insurance policy that does not increase in cost. But 
89....| 2,158.310| 2,146,526] 13.357 23.33 +the good accomplished is insufficient to overcome the defects of a 
E rae oe wie pm wrong system. There are many people to-day without insurance who 
1,543,829 | 1,512,000] 12,010 23.43 have contributed to fraternal orders hundreds of dollars and now 
met tel oes raped pope have nothing to show for it. A policy taken to protect the family 
879,911 | 906,000] 9,126 1,113 20.05 against the loss of income which death causes should be good at all 


times, but cannot possibly be if issued on a wrong theory. It there- 
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ANCIENT ORDER OF UNITED WORKMEN. 








INCOME. EXPENDITURES. INsuRANCE ACCOUNT. 
Average 


. Mortuary 

Average Death Rate | Cost per 
No. of Risks | _ per 1000 Member. 
Exposed. | Risks. 





Total Dis- Certificates | 


j 
Total : 
Losses Paid. bursements. in Force. | 


Income. 





$6,860,596 $5,686,992 $6,699,147 219,729 | 227,380 | 
234.952 | 267,388 | 
$8,161,951 y 7-753,616 " 299,823 | 311,608 
8,474,015 8,305,595 . 323,393 | 373,204 
10,273,389 , 10,046,521 913,919 10,960,440 423,015 437,262 
10,170,658 , 9,860,412 899,541 10,759,953 451,510 439,466 
9,816, 501 1745; 94731275 819,262 10,292,537 427,422 422,521 
9,079,834 9,030, 809 891,087 9,921, 417,620 | 404,324 
8,308,536 ,083. 8,335»574 777-994 9,113,5 390 952 375,807 
635,261 . 360,662 354,326 
653. $3 8 347,990 343,775 
631,898 369,099 362,648 
588,948 354,309 349,914 
561.592 678, 341,371 330,085 
505,748 328,775 320,374 
462,515 : 308,575 292,539 
385,851 276,352 264,251 
, . 365,674 : 251,538 241,666 
343,679 .181, : 348,988 232,059 229,269 
309,218 985,088 311,201 . 215,195 
284,683 , ; 273,817 198,307 
271,006 842 2 261.409 p 176,111 
221,112 © 2,556,458 ’ 157,375 
196,719 ,699 2,180,126 197, saris 143.714 
183,410 2,032,459 2,21 5,869 2,031,047 164,078 2,195,125 131,115 


$12,740,924 | $145,996,152 | ¥165,689,167 | $159,807,514 | $12,338,785 | $173,164,014 
Complete figures for 1906 and 1907 not obtainable. 
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fore behooves the fraternal orders, individually and collectively, to 
take immediate steps whereby every contract issued will be absolutely 
secure. Legislation, which in the past has been directed to giving 
fraternal orders liberty of action, should now be of such a nature 
as to compel every institution pretending to furnish life insurance to 
make good or go out of business. This subject has for the past few 
years received a large amount of attention, not only at the hands of 
fraternalists themselves, but also by insurance supervising officials. 
In a few States new regulatory statutes have been passed, and the 
experience under them is being watched very carefully, so that the 
present defects may be in time eradicated. 

Such fraternal orders as have, through pressure of circumstances, 
readjusted their rates, show in their annual returns a loss of business, 
due to the fact that many healthy lives drop out when rates are 
increased. One of the oldest and largest orders in the country has 
lost over 80,000 members in the past two years owing to increased 
rates, while its membership to-day is 232,000 below the highest point 
touched. Another order which increased its rates in 1905 is still 
losing members month by month, and the inadequacy of the rates is 
already apparent, even though large additions have been made to its 
funds. 

During recent years the main growth of fraternal orders has 
occurred in the Middle West, inasmuch as several of the Eastern 
State Insurance Departments have discouraged the formation of new 
concerns and used their discretionary powers in declining to admit those 
organized in other States. Many thousands of homes are protected 


TABLE III.—OrpDERS SHOWING GAIN IN MEMBERSHIP IN 1907. 








Certificates | Certificates | Certificates Gain 
in Force Written in Force in 
Jan. 1,1907| in 1907. |Jan.1, 1908) Year. 


NAME OF ORDER. 


Commenced 
Business. 
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Modern Woodmen of America.} 1883 801,254} 131,157} 880,064 78,810 


Woodmen of World (Sov. Jur.)| 1891 330,720 93,724| 389,169 58,449 - 


National Protective Legion... .| 1890 196,354 85,304| 236,530 40,176 
Royal Neighbors of America...| 1895 115,593 24,949} 136,081 20,488 
Fraternal Mystic Circle....... 1885 15,021 20,739 31,717 16,696 


Modern B’hood of America... .} 1897 79,679 27,199 955775 16,096 
B’hood of American Yeomen..}| 1897 61,948 22,896 77,024 15,076 
Loco. Eng., M. L. A. & A. As’n| 1894 127,743 19,458] 142,205 14,462 
Brith Abraham, Ind. Order...| 1887 99,489 17,980] 110,542 11,053 


Foresters, Ind. Order......... 1881 246,736 36,808] 257,267 10,531 
Knights and Ladies of Security, 1892 63,016 25,434 73,171 10,155 
Woodmen Circle............. 1895 39,271 15,517 48,771 9,500 
Fraternal Brotherhood........| 1896 29,004 15,231 36,804 7,800 
New England Ord. of Protect’n| 1887 44,633 9,212 51,690 7,057 
Knights of Columbus......... 1882 56,405 9.142 63,183 6,778 


United Commercial Travelers. .| 1888 38,807 9,048 45,400 6,593 
Mystic Workers of the World. .| 1896 39,309 9,003 45,476 6,167 
Catholic Order of Foresters....| 1883 122,691 11,777| 128,475 5,784 
Brotherhood of Locomotive 


Firemen and Enginemen....| 1873 C7) | 64,061 5,214 
Court of Honor.............. 1895 575163 12,112 62,074 4,911 
Foresters, Canadian Order... .| 1879 64,055 7,912 68,424 4,369 
Gleaners, Ancient Order...... 1894 49,320 7,165 53,274 3954 


Heptaso hs, Improved Order. .| -1878 70,904 9,671 74,829 35925 
Ladies’ Catholic Benev. Ass’n.| 1890 91,827 5,805 955745 3,918 


Polish National Alliance....... 1881 46,512 6,742 52,399 3,887 
Protected Home Circle........| 1881 60,771 12,928 64,515 35744 
Womens Cath. Ord. Foresters.| 1891 51,299 5,707 54,906 3,607 
Society Des Artisans.......... 1877 31,263 5,078 34,446 3,183 
Mutual Protective League... .} 1897 17,243 6,895 20,041 2,798 
Ben Hur, Sup. Tribe......... 1894 93,130 17,127 951927 2,797 
Women of Woodcraft......... 1897 43,211 4,942 45,807 2,596 
Yeomen of America.......... 1898 10,931 4,043 13,207 2,276 
Royal Benefit Society......... 1897 10,569 755° 12,770 2,201 
Ind. Order Ahawas Israel... ..| 1890 155342 31342 17,540 2,198 
Mass. Cath. Order of Foresters} 1879 24,439 2,658 26,458 2,019 
Equitable Fraternal Union... ..| 1897 17,906 3,904 19,805 1,899 
American Insurance Union... .| 1894 13,165 4,929 15,005 1,840 
Knights and Ladies of Honor.| 1877 89,785 17,540 91,532 1,747 
Ind. Western Star Order...... 1895 5,368 2,901 7,027 1,659 
Cath. Relief and Ben. Ass’n...| 1893 8,954 1,952} 10,601 1,647 
American Home Circle........| 1897 8,493 1,621 10,114 1,621 
Royal Highlanders........... 1896 21,437 4,765} 23,018 1,581 
Catholic Mut. Benefit Ass’n...| 1879 57,415 35759} 58,967 1,552 
Fraternal Aid Association... . . 1890 28,877 4,477| 30,362 1,485 
Fraternal Union of America... .| 1896 275344 6,047} 28,627 1,283 
Mod. American Fraternal Ord.} 1897 8,395 2,768 9,476 1,081 
Free Sons of Judah, Ind. Order| 1890 8,946 2,682 10,008 1,062 
Highland Nobles............. 1898 6,275 2,917 79335 1,060 
A.O.U.W., Ind. Jur......... 1883 30,138 1,978 31,089 951 
Modern Order Praetorians. .. .| 1898 6,132 2,859 7,069 937 
Scottish Clans............... 1878 10,101 1,886 10,934 833 
Triple Tie Benefit Ass’n.......| 1896 6,879 1,923 7,647 768 
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3 % | Certificates | Certificates | Certificates} Gain 
Name oF OrpeER. 28 in Force | Written | in Force in 
£3 Jan. 1, 1907| in 1907. |Jan. 1, 1908) Year. 
3* 
Brotherhood of America.......| 1891 20,955 3,584 21,721 766 
Western Catholic Union.......| 1877 6,950 1,036 7,598 648 
Knights of Modern Maccabees.| 1881 112,214 11,203] 112,846 632 
Ladies of the Maccabees of the 
\ OT SS See 1892 128,336 12,485| 128,957 621 
Life and Annuity Ass’n...... 1897 2,653 787 35274 621 
Artisans Ord. Mut. Protection.| 1873 9,794 981 10,392 598 
New Era Association......... 1897 5,674 1,091 6,249 575 
American Benefit Society... .. . 1893 6,179 880 6,742 563 
German Beneficial Union......| 1892 12,917 39175 13,464 547 
Columbian Knights...........| 1895 11,657 2,364 12,149 492 
i ee 1894 11,453 1,869 11,941 488 
Ladies of the Mod. Maccabees} 1890 70,188; 5,000 70,642 454 
Cath. Womens Ben. Legion. ..| 1889 17,037 1,128 17,439 402 
Fraternal Censer............. 1895 2,681 1,243 3,072 391 
Bohemian Slavonian K. and L.| 1892 3,409 615 3,746 337 
Modern Samaritans.......... 1897 15343 1,257 7,664 321 
National Union.............. 1881 60,790 5:458| 61,099 309 
Catholic K. of L. of America. .| 1890 10,251 1,020 10,505 254 
Wawel Renee. oss. 0--s 50s 1883 30,450 39752 30,692 242 
Amaranth, Order of the....... 1891 2,057 505 2,288 231 
Royal Fraternal Union........| 1897 5,222 10,857 5,448 226 
A: O. H. Life Ins. Fund...... 1884 6,726 801 6,952 226 
North American Union........| 1896 13,337 1,479 13,541 204 
Union Fraternal League.......| 1889 2,868) 1,139 3,052 184 
U. S. Letter Carriers..........| 1892 5,218] 307 5,388 170 
Masonic Mutual Life.........| 1866 1,787, 309 1,934 147 
Fraternal Tribunes........... 1897 11,076 2,245 11,210 134 
Woodmen of the World (Can.)} 1893 10,725| 1,185 10,856 131 
Free Sons of Israel, Ind. Order| 1871 10,920 639 11,035 115 
Degree of Honor, A. O. U. W.| 1898 3,660} 431 39749 89 
Knights of St. John & Malta..| 1883 | 2,259) 247 2,325 66 
Catholic Knights of Ohio....| 1891 6,942| 397 7,003 61 
Totals (84 orders).......... 4,273,837| 852,623! 4,707,356] 433,519 
ORDERS SHOWING Loss IN MEMBERSHIP IN 1907. 
By ; ; ; 
2% | Certificates | Certificates | Certificates Loss 
NAME OF ORDER. #6 |_in Force | Written in Force in 
E@ |Jan. 1, 1907) in 1907. |Jan. 1, 1908] Year. 
om 
Workmens Benefit Ass’n...... | 1893 55575 231 5,567 8 
Iroquois, Order of the......... | 1898 2,235 103 2,210 25 
Knights of the Loyal Guard...) 1895 4,919 536 4,892 27 
Jewelers League............. | 1877 1,630 36 1,586 44 
Grand Fraternity.............| 1885 13,341 6,483 13,285 56 
A. O. U. W., Ind. Jur........ | 1879 ee 375349 108 
Sons and Daughters of Justice.| 1897 10,797 2,001 10,682 114 
American Order Frat. Helpers.| 1892 1,396 14 1,268 128 
Knights of Father Mathew....| 1881 5,673 554 5,528 145 
Benai Berith, Ind. Ord.,G. L..| 1878 ce” are ae 1,934 150 
National Provident Union..... | 1883 3,979 286 3,768 211 
Legion of Honor............- 1879 2,774 50 2,557 217 
Catholic Knights of America...| 1877 19,243 1,484 19,020 223 
Sinseisl Gf BIOMOR... . se 0 3 1875 10,239 650 9,988 251 
Golden Cross, United Order...| 1876 20,010 2,159 19,656 354 
Pilgran Pathers...........+.. 1879 19,129 614 18,756 373 
Legion of the Red Cross.......| 1885 2,634 122 2,220 414 
Catholic Benevolent Legion....| 1881 19,466 847 19,037 429 
Royal Arcanum.............- 1877 240,894 12,568] 240,430 464 
Iowa Legion of Honor........ 1879 3,526 36 3,032 494 
Capitol Life Association.......| 1894 4,302 600 3,802 500 
Foresters, United Order.......| 1893 13,384 1,183 12,861 523 
Prudent Patricians of Pompeii.| 1897 7,376 344 6,740 636 
Knights of Pythias, Ins. Dept.| 1877 81,819 11,882 81,121 698 
Loyal Mystic Legion of Amer.| 1892 5,816 296 5,014 802 
Order of Mutual Protection...| 1878 8,485 791 75525 g60 
Woodmen of World (Pac. Jur. | 1890 102,278 11,450} 100,945 1,333 
Sons of Benjamin, Ind. Order.| 1883 20,338 962 18,800 1,538 
Sparta, Order of............. 1879 4,778 17 2,864 1,914 
nights of Maccabees of World} 1883 285,823 25,243} 281,817 4,006 
1. 2 rere 1898 eT" eae 9,488 5,926 
Knights of Honor.......:..-- 1873 375556 2,396 26,222 11,334 
Totals (32 orders)........-- 1,014,370 84,268) 979,965 34,405 
Grand Totals (116 orders). . 5,288,207) 936,891) 5,687,321| *399,114 
i 
* Net gain. 


more or less by fraternal certificates, and a study of the several tables 
presented herewith will show how important it is that the orders be 
speedily placed on a satisfactory basis. In Table I. there are pre- 
sented the principal items of the statements of forty of the leading 
fraternal orders of the country. In making up this table the orders 
include only those at least ten years old, each having more than 
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Taste 1V.—DeEaTH RATE IN FRATERNAL ORDERS PER 1000 MEAN CERTIFICATES IN FORCE 1888-1907. 











Date of 
Organization. 


i =. 


NAME AND LOCATION. 


as 
} 





A.O.U.W., Supreme Lodge, Meadville, Pa. 1869 9.6 


Catholic Benevolent Legion, Brooklyn,N.Y 1881 10.6 
Catholic Knights of America, St. Louis,Mo./1877/\15. 
Catholic Mut. Benefit, Hornellsville, N. Y..|1879| 8. 
Catholic Order of Foresters, Chicago, Ill... .|1883| Cote ot letieaes gia 1e 
Foresters, Independent Order, Toronto... . 1881) PET ey lene 
Fraternal Mystic Circle, Philadelphia, Pa. .|1885)....| 1. 
Free Sons of Israel, New York 1871). eh oe 
Golden Cross, United Order, Knoxville... .|1876)t1. 
Heptasophs, Improved Order, Baltimore. .|1878 eeanieerictconel we 
Iowa Legion of Honor, Cedar Rapids, Ia./1879)....|....|...-|--.-|++-- 
— League, New York \1877| 9. 

nights and Ladies of Honor, Indianapolis 1877) 
Knights of Columbus, New Haven, Conn. .|1882|....|... 
Knights of Honor, St. Louis, Mo 1887/13. 
Knights of Pythias (I. D.), Chicago........|1877|14. 
Knights of St. John and Malta, New York/1883]....}.... 
Knights of the Maccabees of ‘the World, 

Port Huron |1883 : 3 ‘ ; 
Knights of Modern Maccabees, Port Huron!1881)....)....)....)--+-/.++- 
Modern Woodmen of America,Rock Island) 1883} 
National Provident Union, Brooklyn, N.Y.|/1883! 7. -3i1r. : : 
National Union, Toledo, O ce, SEE ee ee BS see 
New England Order of Protection, Boston.. 
Order of Mutual Protection, Chicago, Ill... 
Pilgrim Fathers, Lawrence, Mass. 
Protected Home Circle, Sharon, Pa........ 
Royal Arcanum, Boston, Mass 
Royal League, Chicago, Ill 
Scottish Clans, Boston, Mass............. 
Western Catholic Union, Quincy, Tll....... 
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227,340 
19,251 
19,132 
58,198 

125,583 

252,001 
23,369 
10,978 
19,833 
72,867 

3,279 
1,608 
90,659 
59,794 
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VERAG~ AGE OF MEMBERS. 








Orpers. 


| 
Average 


| 
| 
| Age. 





American Benefit Society 

American Insurance Union* 

Brotherhood of American Yeomen.......... : 
Catholic Benevolent Legion 

Catholic Knights of America. 

Catholic Mutual Benefit Association 

Court of Honor 

Equitable Fraternal Union 

Foresters, Independent Order of@.......... fs 
Fraternal Aid Association ; 
Fraternal Mystic Circle 

Improved Order of Heptasophs 

Iowa Legion of Honor 

Knights of Columbus 

Knights of Honor 

Knights and Ladies of Honor 

Knights of the Maccabees of the World... 
Knights of Pythias 

Ladies Catholic Benevolent Association 
Modern Brotherhood of America 

National Union 

New England Order of Protection 

Pilgrim Fathers 

Protected Home Circle 

Royal Arcanum 

Royal Highlanders. 

Royal League 

United Order of the Golden Cross 
Woodmen of the World, Omaha 


Woodmen of the World (Pacific Jurisdiction). . 8.40 











-96 
.88 
-20 
-40 


II. 
12. 
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26.40 




















t Rate at age 90. $39; age 65, $45. 
d New rates in 1908. eAge 60, $63; age 65, $98. 


* Rate increases each year. t+ Age 49. 
$62.40. 561906. cAge 54. 


5000 certificates in force. The figures given show clearly the con- 
dition of the several orders, as to assessments collected, mortuary 
claims paid, income laid by, assets and liabilities, the latter item 
representing mainly unpaid death claims. A complete analysis of the 
membership exhibit is also made, so as to show the gain or loss for 
the year and the number going off the books by death and lapse. 
The totals for the forty orders show 605,148 new members; the gain 
in membership was 258,367. or forty-two per cent of the new 
entrants. The number of deaths was 33,280, while the lapses were 
313,202, equal to 8.6 per cent of the membership at the beginning of 
the year. At the close of 1907 these orders had a membership of 
3,887,257, representing $5,269.549,002. 

It appears, therefore, that with over two and one-half billions of 


§ Age 60, $27.48; age 65, $64.32. [Age 44. J Age 60, $48. 


a Age 60, $33.24; aze 65, $46.56; age 70, 


dollars to pay in benefits these orders have in hand but $54,000,000 
of surplus assets, which is slightly over one per cent of the benefits 
promised. The death rate for the year was 8.86 per 1000 members, 
while the average cost per $1000, based on mortuary assessments 
collected in 1907, was $10.83. 

Table II. shows the decline in membership which attends all 
fraternal orders when prompt steps are not taken to make each 
member pay his proportionate share of the cost. The rise and fall 
of fraternalism is clearly shown in the experience of these four 
orders, and the figures speak plainer than words. 

In the third table the membership exhibit of 116 orders is dealt 
with and the gain or loss shown arranged in order of magnitude. 
The fact that these orders have over 5,600,000 members indicates the 
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tremendous hold they have throughout the country, and renders the 
question of their proper conduct and management one of far-reaching 
importance. Gains amounting to 433,519 are shown by eighty-four 
orders, while thirty-two others show losses of 34,405, the net gain 
for the year being 399,114. 

The steadily increasing death rate experienced by fraternal orders 
is readily perceived by a study of Table IV. In this table particulars 
are shown of a large number of orders covering the death rate per 
1000 for the twenty years 1888-1907 inclusive. Six orders show a 
death rate of more than twenty per thousand, while six more are 
above fifteen per thousand. The figures for 1907 are presented in 
detail, thereby affording a guide to the relative size of the several 
orders listed as well as the figures upcen which the percentages are 
based. 

A careful study of the several tables herewith will show that 
fraternalism is by no means in a healthy condition. Magnitude of 
operations cannot save them, as it but makes the matter of satisfac- 
tory adjustment all the more difficult in the end. The varying charges 
made for the same benefits, as shown in the final table, are of them- 
selves sufficient to condemn the system, and immediate steps are 
necessary to force every order to adopt adequate rates. 





NATIONAL CONVENTION OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS. 


Proceedings of Wednesday and Thursday—Important Topics 
Discussed—New Problems Brought Forward—Taxation 
Committee’s Report—Election of Officers— 

Some Passing Notes. 


The interest manifested in the first day’s proceedings of the thirty- 
ninth annual convention of Insurance Commissioners continued unabated 
throughout the remainder of the sessions. Delegates were fairly prompt 
in their appearance at the opening of each session, listened with close 
attention to the several papers read, and participated freely in the dis- 
cussions. Wednesday morning opened with the report of the committee 
on blanks, which committee probably does more work between the 
annual sessions than all other committees combined. Its advance report 
sent to the Departments some time prior to the date set for the con- 
vention was presented in slightly modified form and each section adopted. 
As previously stated in these columns, the blanks for life and fire com- 
panies have undergone but slight changes, while the miscellaneous com- 
pany form, originally prepared on the written basis, was put back on 
the old paid basis. The report as a whole was adopted with the thanks 
of the convention to the committee. An objection on the part of fra- 
ternal orders to certain inquiries relative to assessments paid at the 
several ages was disregarded. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON LIFE INSURANCE TAXATION. 


At the Richmond convention of 1907 a special committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the subject of insurance taxation as contrasted with 
taxation in other lines of business. This committee was under the chair- 
manship of H. R. Prewitt, formerly Insurance Commissioner of Ken- 
tucky. A lengthy report was submitted, the first part of which dealt 
with the varying laws on the subject and deplored the fashion of taxing 
funds set aside for family protective purposes. The conclusions of the 
committee as to a remedy were as follows: 


Your committee has given much thought and consideration to the 
question of a remedy for this evil, and would recommend: 

First—That the rate of the premium income tax, if one be imposed, 
shall be fixed by methods which will give some assurance of equality of 
rate with that of other taxpayers. For whoever may object to the entire 
repeal of such laws certainly will not object to so framing them that the 
taxes exacted from life insurance corporations will not exceed those ex- 
acted from other taxpayers. The present rates in the different States 
are purely arbitrary. Why, for instance, should New York take $1 out 
of every $100 paid for premiums within the State, Ohio $2.50, Kentucky 
$2, and Maryland $1.50? There should be some basis of uniformity, and 
some method of comparing the relative amount of taxes paid by life in- 
surance with those paid by other interests and businesses. This compari- 
son for the purpose of fixing the rate your committee believes can be 
accomplished by ascertaining in each State the amount levied upon some 
other form of business, say from the reports of banks, what taxes they 
pay for the year on all their forms of property except real estate and 
other tangible property, ascertaining also what the banks’ gross income 
for the same year was; then, by finding from such data what rate of 
taxation upon their gross income would produce the taxes actually paid 
by them in excess of the taxes paid on their real estate and other tan- 
gible property. The rate so ascertained could be employed for the pur- 
pose of taxing the gross income of life insurance, thus putting life in- 
surance on an equality with banks as to taxation. 

Second—All laws authorizing taxation of premium income in counties 
and municipalities as an. item of property should be repealed. 
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_ Third—All laws and ordinances authorizing occupation or license taxes 
in counties, cities, towns and villages should be repealed. 

_Fourth—Laws of the States imposing fees and licenses should be re- 
vised and graduated upon an equitable basis so as to raise therefrom 
adequate funds for the maintenance of the Insurance Department within 
the State. The fees and licenses so charged should be enough, but not 
more than enough, to pay the expenses of maintaining the Insurance 
Department. They should be so regulated as to accomplish this end, 
but no more. 

The adoption by all the States of these remedies would cure a great 
evil, and relieve the several States of the charge fairly made against 
them, namely, that by this system of taxation they increase the cost of 
insurance or reduce the amount thereof, with little more reason or 
little more justification than the misappropriation of such funds for 
political campaign purposes, or the use of them in extravagance of 
management. 

Your resolution appointing this committee instructed us te prepare a 
bill embracing such reforms as we might recommend. It is impracti- 
cable for us to comply with this feature of our instructions because the 
laws in every State controlling the question of taxes, licenses and fees 
are sO numerous and appear in so many places in the State statutes that 
any general bill on this subject suitable for introduction for legislative 
action could not be framed. The remedies here proposed, however, are 
simple, and the form of bill necessary to carry them out may be readily 
drafted in any jurisdiction with the aid of the local statutes for the 
— of determining the special laws in such jurisdiction to be re- 
pealed. 

It is a difficult matter to procure legislation reducing taxation. The 
legislator charged with the duty of raising public revenue finds a law on 
the statute books which accomplishes this purpose and is reluctant to 
change it by reducing the tax. The disposition always is to increase the 
tax rather than reduce it. Any proposed reduction, too, arouses oppo- 
sition from other taxpayers, who see visions of additional tax burdens 
shifted upon them. 

But we cannot believe the good citizenship of the several States rep- 
resented in their respective legislatures will ignore the merits of this 
just claim for a reduction in the taxes imposed upon life insurance, if 
the merits of the case are clearly and fairly presented to them. Legis- 
lators, as a rule, want to do what is right, and will do what is right 
when they see the right. But insurance is a difficult, complicated sub- 
ject; its principles and ramifications are not understood except by those 
who give them special study. It devolves upon those, therefore, who 
understand the subject to assume responsibility fer recasting the taxing 
laws along the lines suggested in this report. The members of this 
association may do much to this end; but upon the insurance companies 
and their policyholders devolve the great burden of responsibility for 
procuring these desirable changes. It is the duty of the managers rep- 
resenting their policyhclders to protect in this legitimate manner their 
property from depletion by unjust taxation. 

Your committee regrets that the brief time available to it rendered 
impossible any consideration of the other branches of insurance, whose 
representatives feel that they, too, in common with life companies, suffer 
from unequal and excessive taxation. 

In conclusion it is respectfully submitted to the convention that from 
the body there be created and appointed a permanent committee on 
taxation. 


The members of the committee who signed the report were: H. R. 
Prewitt, J. V. Barry, Otto Kelsey, Joseph Button, J. A. Hartigan, B. F. 
Crouse and F. W. Potter. C. C. Lemmert of Ohio concurred in the 
recommendations, but filed a memorandum saying that he could not 
agree with the majority of the committee on the existence of some of 
the facts and opinions expressed preceding the remedy. The presenta- 
tion of the report provoked a lively debate, which was participated in 
by a majority of the delegates, and on the roll call as to its adoption the 
votes of but three States, South Carolina, Tennessee and Texas, were 
recorded against it. 


COMMITTEE ON UNAUTHORIZED INSURANCE. 
James A. Young, chairman of the above committee, presented the fol- 
lowing report, which was adopted: 


First—Let each State, where it is not already on its statute books, 
provide for the supervision of each and every company, association, 
order or individual or set of individuals who do or pretend to do an 
insurance business of any kind or class. 

Second—Provide a uniform law, regulating the placing of surplus lines 
of insurance which shall include the payment of all taxes by the assured 
when an unlicensed company is used, with a sufficient penalty attached 
for violations. 3 

Third—Provide strict and proper laws for the organization and super- 
vision of all domestic companies and associations and orders. 

Fourth—Let each State through its Insurance Department put its stamp 
of disapproval upon and discountenance the doing of business by its 
domestic companies in States where they are not licensed and do not 
comply with the laws governing the class to which they belong. 

Fifth—Publicity is a great foe to improper and illegal practices and a 
uniform system by all the State Insurance Departments of reporting to 
each other—and the publication through the press and bulletins—of all 
companies or associations doing or offering to do an underground or 
illegal business, will do much to stamp it out. . 

Sixth—Your committee believes that some good may be accomplished 
by reporting these companies to the Post Office Department as fraudu- 
lent concerns; but the real remedy could and would come in the passage 
of a law such as the convention, through the committee on legislation, 
sought at the hands of Congress several years ago. 

Seventh—Again, your committee is satisfied that much can be accom- 
plished by a campaign of education through the Insurance Department 
of each State in showing to the people that the man who is willing to 
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evade the laws of his State and withhold proper fees and taxes will not, 
when an opportunity presents itself, hesitate to rob or defraud them. 


Other standing committees not being ready to report, an adjournment 
was taken until the afternoon when there came up for discussion the 
programme topic of 

DEPARTMENTAL PRACTICES. 


E. E. Rittenhouse of Colorado led off with an instructive paper, ex- 
tracts from which follow: 


Examinations—Attention is again called to the necessity for promptly 
exchanging reports of examinations of insurance companies between the 
Departments, in order that Commissioners of the States in which the 
examined company is doing business may have the benefit of the infor- 
mation gathered by the Department asking the examination. All De- 
partments in making examinations should secure the names of the 
States in which the company is operating, and a copy of the report should 
be sent to the Departments of these States. This is only ordinary 
courtesy, and by adopting this method each would be kept better posted 
in regard to the companies operating in its State. * * 

If any improper practice develop, insurance officials will saeitalie urge 
that it will damage the company to make public the facts, but I believe 
that experience will show that the facts given to the public will cause 
officials to be more cautious, and this publicity therefore will be of such 
benefit to the policyholders and the companies, as a whole, as to neu- 
tralize the effects of any loss a company may suffer in business from 
such publicity. You cannot stop irregular practices by concealing them 
when discovered. It seems to me to be the utmost folly to put a com- 
pany to the expense of an examination and, when wrongs are found, to 
fail to see that they are corrected. Such supervision simply wastes time 
and money. It makes no difference how big or how little a company is, 
they should be answerable to the public, and I believe it is the duty of 
the Commissioners to see that they are made answerable to the public. 

Supervision Over Agents—This is a most important branch of the De- 
partment. The reputation of insurance is not alone in the hands of 
the home office officials, directors or the stockholders, but in those of 
its various agents operating all over the country. The officials and di- 
rectors of a company are often not known outside of their State. The 
company’s name and that of insurance must, to a great extent, there- 
fore, be made or marred by those who place this commodity in the hands 
of the public, which is the agent. * * * 

If when we give a license to an insurance company it is of importance 
to know that the company is of a good reputation and character, why is 
it not also important that the agent of the company, to whom we give a 
license, should have a good reputaticn and character. The agent or 


solicitor comes in direct contact with the public and is placed in a 

position by the law where, if he desires, he can practice deception upon 

uninformed people and defraud them with good chances of avoiding 

He carries out any unfair scheme of his company, or of 
* 


punishment. 
his own, if he is that sort of a man. * 

If you have no law that will permit you ‘ revoke the license of such 
men, you should urge your legislature to give you one without delay. 
Insurance companies should be instructed to report all cases of dishonest 
or disreputable agents to the Department as soon as they are discovered, 
and the public should be urged to do the same. This method of super- 
vising agents protects the companies and the honest agents as well as 
the public; and all three would give their hearty approval to this kind 
of supervision. * * * 

Much harm is being done to the cause of insurance and many people 
are being robbed by the class of men to which I refer, and the people 
among whom they operate are mostly the poor and ignorant, the very 
class that needs protection the most. And I believe it is just as much 
our duty to protect these people against the operations of a disreputable 
agent as it is _Sealnst the operations of a disreputable insurance 
company. 

Impairment of sisciiadicctiadiiiaiiais there must be a financial dead-line 
over which a company must not be permitted to pass and remain in 
business. In most States it is placed at the paid-up capital. In some 
States impairment of as much as twenty-five per cent is allowed. It 
seems to me that is a mistake. There should be no circumstances under 
which an insurance company could advertise one capital and maintain a 
lesser one. If the State wants to allow a company capitalized at $200,- 
000 to impair its capital twenty-five per cent, it would be just as easy 
and much wiser to retuce the required minimum capital to $150,000 and 
be done withit. * * 

You may be told dans all the law requires is that the capital be kept 
intact, and that until it is impaired you have no right to take any 
action, because the law does not say that a company shall have a sur- 
plus. I do not agree with that proposition. The law does not directly 
say that a company must have an operating surplus over and above all 
the liabilities, but it does say so indirectly and very emphatically. Be- 
cause that the law will not permit a company to use its capital, it 
necessarily follows that the law intends that it shall have a working 
surplus, while not naming the amount, because without such surplus it 
is utterly impossible for it to operate without impairing its capital. 
Therefore, the law does require a company to have a working surplus, if 
it expects it to do business. * * 

Year-End Transactions—This is another name for padding assets. 
There are innumerable ways of doing it, too many to mention in the 
time allotted to me. -One of the favorite plans is to rig up a fictitious 
bank deposit by fake sales of old notes, or tabooed stocks or other non- 
admitted assets, amd to take them down after the annual report is made. 
It is an extraordinary thing to observe how many insurance officials 
succumb to the temptation of padding the company’s assets. The pur- 
pose is, of course, to swell the surplus. Some officers seem to think it 
is a legitimate thing to do and excuse themselves upon the ground that 
it is simply a matter of opinion anyway, and that if found out it will be 
charged to a mistake or a misunderstanding, and then hope the Com- 
missioner who finds it will not mention it in his report for fear of injur- 
ing the company. * 

When an Insurance Commissioner publishes a report of a company and 
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gives it a license, saying it has complied with the laws of the State, the 
public has a right to believe that the Commissioner has scrutinized the 
report and knows that the laws have been complied with. This gives 
the Commissioner a responsibility which he should not overlook; but 
the offense is not cnly confined to deceiving the public, for the officers 
of the company sign a jurat in which they swear that the assets and 
liabilities as shown in their report are correctly stated, and when they 
sign this jurat with the knowledge that the assets have been padded, 
they commit a criminal act. * * * 

It is of the utmost importance, if these reports are to be relied upon, 
for Commissioners to take a determined stand to put a stop to this habit 
of padding assets. A dishonest or incorrect statement is worse than 
none at all, especially when it affects the impairment of the company. 

It is not necessary to have a specific law naming the different methods 
of padding assets and prohibiting them. Every Commissioner who has 
the right to examine a company also has the right to publish his ex- 
amination, and I believe that in minor offenses of this kind the company 
should receive a reprimand from the Commissioner which should be 
published and, in serious cases, or where the offense is repeated, the 
license should be suspended or revoked if the law will permit it, in 
addition to publishing the facts. Certainly something must be done to 
put a stop to this practice. * * 

Complaints Filed by eae there is any part of an Insurance 
Department that needs careful organization and thorough supervision, it 
is the complaint desk or bureau. My views upon this subject are based 
upon the theory that Insurance Departments were organized solely for 
the protection of that portion of the public which deals with insurance 
companies. In other words, Insurance Departments are Departments of 
publicity and information for the use of the insuring public. * * * 

This has materially increased our work, but not so much as you would 
think. It is a very satisfactory part of our work, because we are the 
means of setting straight a great many people who feel that they have 
been mistreated or injured, when, as a matter of fact, they have not 
understood the plain provisions of their contracts. It is certainly a 
great pleasure to be able to assist people who are in distress, those who 
feel that they have been robbed or about to be robbed, and those who are 
bowed down with grief as a result of a death in the family. The poorer 
and more ignorant the complainant is, the more attention and patient 
consideration he should get from the Department. 

This plan of inviting people to bring their grievances to the Depart- 
ment is important, not only because it is of great service to uninformed 
and often helpless people, but because it operates to turn enemies of 
insurance back into the fold. Now I have had enough experience in 
handling these complaints to know that the scheme is entirely prac- 
tical, and that it does not bring enything like the burden and annoy- 
ance which might be imagined. * * 

It is very seldom indeed that I Hatt had to call the attention of in- 
surance companies to these grievances, but when I have done so the 
communication was always in the form of a request for a special in- 
quiry, in order that if it is found any injustice has been done the 
claimant it may be corrected. So far, in every instance, the request has 
been received in friendly spirit, and the investigation made and the case 
reported on promptly, and I must say that I know of none of these in- 
stances where the president of an insurance company has shown any 
disposition to be arbitrary or unreasonable. On the contrary, if it is 
found that a subordinate has used bad judgment, or is in the wrong, the 
matter has been promptly and cheerfully corrected. I know that this 
part of our work is very much appreciated by those who ask for in- 
formation, and by those who make complaints. * * * 


The discussion which followed was both serious and humorous and 
was participated in by many, including those Commissioners and De- 
partment officials long in the service, while not the least interesting 
speakers were such new officials as Bell of Kentucky, MacMaster of 
Scuth Carolina, and McComb of Oklahoma. 

Arthur I. Vorys, former Superintendent of Insurance for Ohio and an 
ex-president of the convention, entered the room during the afternoon, 
and upon being presented to the convention was most warmly received. 
He said he was glad to be present once more with a body of men he had 
long since learned to be proud of, and intimated that the management 
of a political campaign was not quite so congenial as the supervision of 
insurance companies. 

Thos. E. Drake, of the District of Columbia, then presented a paper 
with the lengthy title of ‘“‘Advisability of Adopting One Mortality Table 
and a Uniform Assumed Rate of Interest Throughout the United States 
for Calculating Reserves on Life Insurance Policies.’’ He said in part: 

The coupling and working together of two scientific principles consti- 
tute the basis upon which ‘‘old line’ or legal reserve life insurance is 


founded and operated. The element of mortality, based and tabulated on 
actual experience, is one factor, and an assumed rate of interest the other. 


NO UNIFORM STANDARD OF SOLVENCY. 

In the United States there is no uniform standard for testing the 
solvency of life insurance companies. It is not so with other kinds of 
insurance; the reserve liabilities that are reported to the various Insur- 
ance Departments being, except on life insurance policies, substantially 
the same everywhere. This lack of uniformity creates discord and dis- 
satisfaction generally, for the reason that in assisting the annual state- 
ment of a company that reports, for example, to the California or Massa- 
chusetts Insurance Department, the financial condition of the company 
differs in those States from that in its home State. 


DANGER IN FORMULATING NET PREMIUMS. 


In formulating net premiums for all kinds of life insurance, if the 
mortality table is too low, and the assumed rate of interest is too high, 
the failure of a company operating under such conditions will -be-in- 
evitable. On the other hand, if the mortality table is higher than is 
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actually experienced by a company, and the assumed rate of interest is 
lower than is realized on a net basis on the reserve portion of the assets 
ot the company, its reserve fund, with which to pay its policy claims as 
they mature, will constantly increase if the business is maintained, and 
an annually inoressing surplus, if such fund is kept intact, will be 
created besides. * 


UNIFORMITY DESIRABLE. 


For economical reasons, as well as for convenience, a uniform standard 
for calculating reserves on life insurance companies’ policies should be 
legally adopted throughout the United States. The reserve liabilities 
would then conform and agree wherever their annual statements were 
filed and the value of their policies would be uniformly determined. At 
present there is a great diversity in this respect, which leads to con- 
fusion among policyholders and prospective insurers who do not under- 
stand the situation; besides, invidious comparisons are made that often 
result disastrously to a young or a weak company. * * * 


THE LAW PETRA TES INSURANCE COMPANIES’ INVEST- 
MENTS, ETC. 


Laws have been enacted fixing the kind of securities that may be 
held, the limit of insurance that may be written, the amount of surplus 
that may be acquired, compensation that may be paid to agents, and 
every item of liability is carefully sought out to perfect exactness, with 
the sole exception of the reserve, which often constitutes more than 
ninety-five per cent of the entire actual liabilities of a life insurance com- 
pany, and this one item, which is the most important of all, is not in- 
frequently left to the whims of the company to determine and the sanc- 
tion of the Insurance Commissioner. Present conditions embarrass the 
presentation for accurate and uniform statement of companies’ financial 
standing, and as long as continued there can be no possibility of uni- 
formity or fairness in comparative exhibits of the progress of 
companies. * * 

A person not even skilled in the science of mathematics as applied to 
life insurance can readily see the necessity for legally adopting an uni- 
form and inflexible standard for calculating the reserve liabilities of life 
insurance companies, without which no fair or honest comparison can 
be made. By the universal enactment of laws that would establish one 
mortality table and an uniform assumed rate of interest, hundreds of 
thousands of dollars could be saved annually by companies, and, where 
retaliatory laws exist, Insurance Departments could be saved an enor- 
mous amount of work. * * * 


COMBINED EXPERIENCE TABLE AND FOUR PER CENT INTEREST 
FAST BECOMING OBSOLETE. 


While the prevailing assumed rate of interest under the law for valu- 
ing life insurance policies is four per cent, thirty-one of the oldest and 
largest American companies, voluntarily or under recent enactments, 
value their policies now on the American Experience Table of Mortality 
and three and one-half or three per cent interest. This proves con- 
clusively that the American Experience Table of Mortality conforms 
more nearly to the mortality actually experienced in the United States 
than that of any other table, and it is the one, above all others, that 
should be universally adopted. Uniform modifications from this table 
can be made that admit of preliminary term reserve valuations, the 
same as is practiced now, where the State laws permit it. s 


THE AMERICAN EXPERIENCE TABLE OF MORTALITY THE PRE- 
VAILING STANDARD. 


The American Experience Table of Mortality is the prevailing standard 
in the United States. Massachusetts was the first State to legally adopt 
it as its standard. This occurred in 1900, the law becoming operative 
January 1, 1901. Eighteen States have since legally adopted this table 
with either four or three and one-half per cent interest. Eight States still 
legally adhere to the Combined Experience Table of Mortality, with 
either four or three and one-half per cent interest; the optional use of 
either table being allowed in most instances, while in the remaining 
States and Territories no legal provision has been made. The problem 
now is: What mortality table and what rate of interest is best and 
safest for all concerned to adopt? For obvious reascrs, the American 
Experience Table of Mortality and three and one-half per cent should 
be, in my opinion, legally established everywhere in the United 
States. = 2 

ACTION NECESSARY. 

As Insurance Commissioners, the duty devolves upon us of taking up 
and pressing to a successful ending this all-important move which, I 
believe, can be enacted into law in the course of a few years in every 
State in the Union, if we persistently keep the issue before each State 
legislature and Congress. It is idle, however, for us to merely come 
here and talk about this and agree that such a measure is necessary. 
We must do something to accomplish it. I, therefore, beg to suggest that 
a resolution be passed at the proper time, authorizing the president of 
this convention to appoint a committee of five, which body may be com- 
posed of either Insurance Commissioners or ex-Insurance Commissioners, 
to formulate a bill as herein suggested, and that, after draft of such a 
bill is approved by the convention and the bill is printed—which should 
be done at the expense of this association—several copies be sent by its 
secretary to every Insurance Department in the United States, and that 
the Insurance Commissioner be charged with the duty of pressing it 
upon the legislature of his State until enacted, and I think I may safely 
say that I will see to it that Congress does the same. * * _ 


STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE POLICY. 


The discussion of this subject was quite prolonged, and as the topic 
selected related to the “desirability of a simplified form of standard 
fire insurance policy,’’ there were many expressions pro and con relative 
to the merits of the standard form of New York and Massachusetts. C. C. 
Lemmert of Ohio began the discussion, and remarks were also made by 
J. R. Young of North Carolina, Fletcher of Massachusetts, and Kelsey of 
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New York. An attempt to pass a resolution calling for the appointment 
of a special committee to consider the matter and report to the next 
convention was tangled up in a maze of parliamentary procedure and 
finally put over until the next day. 

The discussion on standard provisions for health and accident policies 
also brought forth a warm discussion, participated in by McDonald 
of Connecticut, Anderson of Wisconsin, and Taylor of Virginia. The 
latter presented a memorial against standard provisions from the Board 
of Casualty Underwriters. This memorial, as well as a paper presented 
by Mr. Crouse in behalf of President Armstrong of the Philadelphia 
Casualty, advocating standard provisions, met with the same fate as 
others of the kind presented at the several sessions in being omitted 
from the record of the proceedings. A resolution concerning both the 
standard fire policy and standard provisions for health and accident 
policies was presented by Deputy C. W. Fletcher of Massachusetts and 
passed as follows: 


Resolved, That the committee on laws and legislation be directed to 
investigate the advisability of recommending to the various legislatures 
for adoption, first, a simplified form of standard fire insurance policy; 
second, standard policies or standard provisions and prohibitions re- 
lating to accident, health, liability, fidelity and surety policies or con- 
tracts. Said committee is further directed to report its conclusions to 
the next convention, and, if in the opinion of the committee, legisla- 
tion is advisable, the committee is hereby requested to present with its 
report a draft of such proposed legislation as it deems expedient. 


At the session on Wednesday evening, held on account of the pro- 
lixity of the members during the discussions of the afternoon, Commis- 
sioner Basford of South Dakota was presented as a humorist. He 
talked for about ten minutes, but found that extemporaneous humorous 
speaking is not as easy as it looks. Perhaps a dinner table in front of 
him would have been an advantage. 


SURETY INSURANCE. 


Superintendent Rittenhouse of Colorado then presented the following 
paper on ‘‘Surety Insurance’”’: 


Among the very important problems of supervision which should be 
selved at the earliest possible moment, is the question of valuing the 
assets and liabilities of fidelity and surety companies in a uniform man- 
ner. The extraordinary development of the fidelity and surety business 
has brought with it some very perplexing questions for the Commis- 
sioners to solve in making examinations. Another fact that has de- 
veloped and which has impressed every supervising official who has 
given it any thought, is the necessity for placing additional safeguards 
around the solvency of these companies. 

A surety or bonding company undertaking to guarantee the deposits of 
banks and the fidelity of its officers should be placed under restric- 
tions as to its investments and its general standards of solvency at 
least as rigid as those required of the banks which they undertake to 
guarantee. A company that undertakes to guarantee the performance of 
contracts and the honest administration of fiduciary and other trusts, the 
fidelity of persons, and the various other forms of liability which they 
assume, should be made as absolutely sure and safe as law can make 
them. 

When the protection furnished by these companies is greatly needed, 
the time when they are supposed to render the greatest service to the 
public is in time of financial distress, when banks are closing, co:- 
tractors throwing up their contracts, and fidelity and other trusts being 
violated by dishonest men. It is not only when things run smoothly but 
when trouble comes that they must be able to protect the public. The 
present lack of uniformity in the requirements as to the valuation of 
various assets and liabilities and in the capital required, leaves these 
very important companies with a fluctuating standard of solvency, vary- 
ing with the ideas and opinions of the company officers or of the official 
examiners, who are called upon to determine their financial condition. 
The examinations of these companies during recent years has shown 
very many instances where, owing to this lack of system of uniformity, 
the assets have been improperly swollen, thus furnishing a fictitious 
surplus, concealing impairment and the real condition of the company. 
I believe that this condition should not be permitted to continue. A 
substantial and uniform minimum capital should be required, proper 
restrictions should be placed around the investments, and the salvage 
question should be settled, the manner of handling indemnity collateral 
should be determined upon, the matter of carrying reserve upon con- 
tracts upon which the liability extends beyond expiration should re- 
ceive attention, proper rules should be made regarding the loss claim 
reserves, and the question of providing an unearned premium reserve by 
abandoning the present plan, which all admit is unsatisfactory, and 
requiring reserves laid by at so much per thousand on the contract 
liability, should be considered. 

A number of Departments have given much study to these questions 
and the urgent necessity for reform is fully appreciated by all De- 
partments. It is believed that a movement should be started to correct 
the present unsatisfactory conditions, and, therefore, those Commis- 
sioners who have given this subject especial study believe that a special 
committee should be appointed to investigate the whole question, and 
to make recommendations for uniform methods and a standard of sol- 
vency that may be crystalized into law or into uniform rules, which the 
convention may recommend to its members, to apply to the security and 
bonding companies. I therefore present the following resolutions, which 
I earnestly trust will meet with your approval: 

Resolved, that in appointing the committee for the ensuing year, a 
special committee, consisting of nine (9) members be appointed, to be 
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known as the “fidelity and surety’’ committee, which shall formulate 
recommendations for uniform laws or regulations covering the fol- 
lowing or other matters relating to the business and administration of 
fidelity and surety companies: Capital required; character of assets; 
special deposits; salvage; indemnity collateral; reserves for losses; 
expired bonds upon which claim may be made; adequate rates; unearned 
premiums; agreements of indemnity holding reinsurance harmless. 

If, in the opinion of said committee, it be found desirable to recommend 
a uniform law for the government of such corporations, it is hereby 
directed to include the same in its report. 


The resolution was adopted and the following committee was subse- 
quently appeinted: E. E. Rittenhouse, Colorado, chairman; Jos. Button, 
Virginia; J. A. Hartigan, Minnesota; Otto Kelsey, New York; J. V. 
Barry, Michigan; T. H. Macdonald, Connecticut; J. R. Young, North 
Carolina; T. J. McComb, Oklahoma; C. W. Fletcher, Massachusetts. 


THE EXPENSE QUESTION IN FIRE INSURANCE. 


Eugene J. McGivney, assistant Secretary of State for Louisiana, was 
slated for a talk on the standard fire insurance policy, but presented in- 
stead a lengthy paper on the expense question in fire insurance. He 
said that this topic was suggested to him by the action of the com- 
panies in opposing the bill in his State, providing that companies 
licensed there should not pay lower commissions in Louisiana than else- 
where. Extracts from the paper follow: 


The discussion of the commission question between the agents and the 
companies exposes a situation which needs serious attention from the 
standpoint of the welfare and protection of the public, irrespective of 
the merits of the discrimination quarrel between the agents and their 
companies. On investigation of the expenses of insurance companies, 
taken from the combined experience of all companies, compiled by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, printed at page 438 of The Spec- 
tator Year Book, shows that the average percentage of premiums used 
for expenses has been climbing steadily, reaching in 1906, for one hun- 
dred and fifty-six companies, the average of 38.85 per cent; the United 
States companies’ ratio being 40.76 per cent, and that of the foreign 
companies 34.12 per cent. This percentage, compared with the average 
ratio of the earlier underwriting history, shows an apparent advance of 
from six to seven per cent in the average expense of fire companies. 

The ratio of commissions paid to premiums collected discloses a cor- 
responding rise, making it appear that the enhancement of commis- 
sions is largely responsible for the increased expenses to the companies. 
This average increase, based on the gross fire premiums collected in 
1906, amounts to about $20,000,000 of commissions. * * * 

The same authority, the National Board of Fire Underwriters, in the 
statistical tables, printed at page 444 of The Spectator Year Book, shows 
that in those halcyon days of yore, when the compensation to agents 
was based upon a flat commission of ten per cent of the premium, and 
before the conception of graded and contingent commissions and other 
devices of favoritism and extravagance, the companies furnished in- 
surance indemnity at an average cost to the assured of twenty-one 
cents cheaper, on each one hundred dollars of risks written, than the 
average rate the companies have been charging the assured for the 
past five years. This twenty-one cents advance in the average rate, 
based on the gross premiums collected for the year 1906, produced about 
$60,000,000 from the pockets of the assured; more than sufficient to take 
care of the $20,000,000 annual donaticn to the agents in the shape of 
excessive commissions. 

A perusal of the average fire loss ratio from 1860 to 1906 does not 
give any evidence of a necessity for increased premiums. The average 
fire loss ratio, including the San Francisco conflagration of 1906, which 
made the losses of that year more than $100,000,000 above the normal, is 
only 60.18 per cent. The average, without the year 1906, is no larger, 
if not less, than in those days when the companies charged the public 
twenty-one cents less on each one hundred dollars of risks. 

The ratio of dividends to stockholders for the past forty-six years, 
with the exception of the year 1906, shows an increase; the average divi- 
dend being about twelve per cent to $100 of capital. The amcunt of 
dividends in individual instances with some of the older and larger 
companies being from fifteen to forty per cent per annum on the par 
value of the capital stock. 

The average rate cf State taxation cannot be charged with the re- 
sponsibility for increased premium rates. The average rate of State 
taxation is not available for a longer period than fifteen years; the 
average rate of taxes to premiums during that period was 2.68 per cent, 
which is an advance of less than one-third of one per cent of the total 
premiums collected. This small advance in the average rate of State 
tax is a mere fraction of the increased expenses, and is more than com- 
pensated for by the modern building improvements and better fire pro- 
tection. 

It is evident that the policyholders, and not the stockholders, have 
been contributing this enormous increase in the expense of conducting 
the fire insurance business. 

The situation of the fire insurance business to-day can be summarized 
thus: 

(1) The companies admit that they have not been able to keep down 
the expense of conducting the business to within reasonable bounds. 

(2) That the importunities and demands of the agents for increased 
commissions, which the companies have been unable to withstand, have 
forced up the expense element of the fire insurance premium until it is 
now admittedly unconscionable and extortionate. 

(3) That to meet these demands and to indulge other extravagant 
methods the burden of fire tax on the public has been increased by 
raising the premiums $60,000,000 per year. 

(4) That the recent systems of graded and contingent commissions, 
brokerage allowances, and other differentials, peculiar to particular lo- 
ealities, and enjoyed only by certain classes of agents, have resulted in 
a palpable and unjustifiable discrimination against the insured in the 
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matter of premium rates, and against the agent in the question of com- 
missions in the unfavored territories. 

No better example can be cited to illustrate the resulting injustice 
and discrimination from the present method of compensating agents, 
than the experince of my own State, Louisiana. I find, for instance, 
that in States which have for the past twenty-five years required, on 
an average, all the way from fifty-five to sixty-five per cent of the pre- 
miums collected to pay fire losses, the fire insurance companies are, 
notwithstanding, paying to the agents in those States twenty to fifty 
per cent of the premiums, fcr commissions: whereas, in Louisiana, 
where the loss ratio for the past twenty-five years has been about forty- 
eight per cent, the agents are being paid only fifteen per cent of the 
premiums for commissions. It is clear that localities like the State of 
Louisiana, which are furnishing a profitable business to the companies, 
are paying for the expense of conducting the business in those States 
where the business is unprofitable and the commission high. Such lo- 
calities as Louisiana are paying a double forfeit by this system of 
favoritism. While the agents cf Louisiana are being paid on an aver- 
age of six per cent iess than the general average commission paid to 
agents over the whole field, the policyholders of Louisiana have been 
paying, for the past ten years (1896-1906), an average premium rate of 
$1.54 on each one hundred dollars of risks written in Louisiana, whereas 
the average premium rate charged by the companies over the whole 
field is only $1.09 on each one hundred dollars of risks written. * * * 

The life insurance companies in recent years were confronted with a 
similar situation; extravagant commissions, bonuses, special salaries 
and other methods of compensation to agents had increased the ex- 
penses of ccnducting the business to such an extent that it amounted to 
confiscation of the policyholders’ funds, and brought the business into 
disrepute and scandal. The legislature of New York took cognizance of 
these conditions, and rescued the business from further discredit by 
limiting the amount of the premium which could be used for expense, 
and since that time another State has taken the same steps. 

Why could not the same remedy be applied to fire insurance? The 
managers of companies admit that they are helpless to stop the growing 
expense of conducting the business. If they are sincere, they should 
welcome the interference of the State. It is an economical necessity, 
and a fact admitted by the president of the National Board of Under- 
writers in his annual report, that the higher commissions have caused 
the premium rates to be increased. Since this is so, the assistance of 
the State to redeem the business from extortion and extravagance 
should receive the co-operation of all honest insurance managers who 
have the courage to admit that their duty lies in that direction. * * * 

There is no business where the right of the State to supervise is 
more strongly insisted upon than in the business of insurance. From 
time to time experience has proven the necessity of the States enacting 
statutory regulations to equalize the well-known advantage of the 
insurance corporation over the assured. Perhaps no other class of 
public service institutions has received as much legislative attention in 
the interest of fair dealing to the public. 

At first glance it may seem harsh and too paternalistic for the State 
to interfere so extensively with the operation of corporations organized 
with private capital furnished by the stockholders, but an analysis of 
the business in which a fire insurance company engages, and of the 
manner in which it is conducted, demonstrates the fire insurance com- 
pany to be, in fact, the mere trustee of large public trust funds, col- 
lected in advance from a great number of policyholders and held for 
the payment of fire losses. The State has by statute designated as trust 
funds the premiums collected in advance by fire insurance companies, 
and it requires the company to hold and maintain the unearned portion 
of these funds as a distinct liability, for the benefit of the policyholders, 
to reinsure the fire risks the company has outstanding in the event it 
retires from business, or, in accordance with the policy contract, to 
return the same at any time, less a slight penalty to the policyholder, 
shculd he desire to cancel the risk. These trust funds, as they are 
earned, are the source from which the fire losses are paid. The fire 
losses are not paid from the capital stock. The capital stock is in effect 
merely an initial fund, which the State requires the company to possess 
as an evidence of its responsibility and respectability before a fran- 
chise is given to it to engage in the business of issuing policies. It is 
true that the stockholders risk this capital, but except in the event of 
a great conflagration no company is ever required to pay losses out of 
its capital. The capital operates as an additional guarantee to the 
policyholder, but compared to the liability the State permits the com- 
pany to incur, the amount of capital stock is a mere drop in the bucket, 
a small fraction of the responsibility the State permits it to 
assume. * * * 

The history of the jurisprudence of this country shows that courts of 
equity have, from the beginning of the fire insurance contract, exerted 
their unusual power and invoked their peculiar doctrines in behalf of 
the policyholder in the interpretation of his policy contract. The courts, 
like the legislature, have found that experience proves the business of 
fire insurance to be one in which their influence should be used to fix 
the equity between the assured and the company. They have done this 
by softening and modifying the strict warranties and limitations of the 
policy contract. In doing this their rulings are based on a judicial in- 
tervention of equity and justice, offsetting the advantage which the 
court declares the corporation has over the policyholder in the making 
of the contract. Thus we have the authority and encouragement of 
courts for singling out the fire insurance company as a public service 
institution for State supervision and regulation. 

Since the insurance corporation is recognized both by the legislature 
and the courts as the fairest example of the need of State regulation 
and judicial intervention, I do nct know of any branch of the insurance 
business where greater good can be accomplished for a greater number 
of people than for the State to intervene in the apparently unending 
and hopeless struggle between the agents and the companies and limit 
by law the percentage of premiums a fire insurance company can use for 
expense purposes. 

Following the reading of the paper, Mr. McGivney moved that a spe- 


cial committee of five be appointed to investigate the question dis- 
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cussed, and report to the next conventicn what action, if any, should be 


taken. 
BUSINESS ON THE LAST DAY. 


Thursday’s session opened with further committee reports, including 
rates of mortality and interest, by Mr. Anderson of Wisconsin, and 
assets of insurance companies, by Mr. Kelsey of New York. Mr. Kelsey 
presented a resolution that it was the sense of the convention that 
some plan should be devised for securing greater uniformity in fixing 
the values of stocks and bonds held by the companies, and that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed by the president to obtain such values from 
a recognized expert early in the year, and furnish them in printed 
form to the Departments as soon as practicable. The report was 
adopted. Superintendent Potter of Illinois presented the report of the 
committee on fraternal insurance, which recommended further co-oper- 
ation with fraternal officials so that needed laws might be enacted and 
also steps taken looking to better rates and a sounder basis of oper- 
ation. For the committee on reserves other than life, Mr. Hardison of 
Massachusetts reported that there were no definite recommendations to 
make. He said that the question of loss and premium reserves for 
credit, fidelity and surety business was still unsettled, and that a season 
of repose was necessary to test present laws and gather experience 
from the schedules given in the statement blanks for 1907. 

An innovation in convention proceedings was brought about by Mr. 
Bell of Kentucky, who rose to a question of personal privilege. He 
stated that an insurance journal had placed him in a wrong light re- 
garding the Provident Savings matter. He had not attempted to in- 
fluence the New York Department in any way, but simply acted in be- 
half of the policyholders in Kentucky that their interests might be con- 
served. Mr. Kelsey then stated that Mr. Bell had done nothing that 
could reflect upon him in any way. 

President Folk then presented C. H. Bond of the United States Treas- 
ury Department, who read a paper on the ‘Classification of Fidelity 
and Surety Risks on Ronds of Government Officials.””. Among other 
things he said: 


The reports for last year show that out of eighteen companies en- 
gaged actively in fidelity and surety business, fifteen paid dividends 
during the year. Of these, only four earned during the year the full 
dividends paid. Eleven earned during the year no part of the dividends 
paid. And three paid no dividends. Fifteen of these eighteen com- 
panies suffered reductions of surplus. It may be claimed that these re- 
ductions were due to depreciation in the value of securities. And this 
may be partly true. But it is also true that in some cases the increase 
in losses paid over last year’s figures amounted to more than the total 
reduction in surplus. In one case the loss increase was 200 per cent 
more than the amount of surplus reduction. 

When it is remembered that the income upon investments has in 
many cases been more than sufficient alone to meet the full amount 
of dividend payments, the business, from an insurance standpoint pre- 
sents a still less encouraging aspect. It should also be noted that during 
the past year four companies have found it necessary to reduce their 
capitals. The reduction in three cases amounted to one-half, and in the 
other case to one-third of the capital stock. Other companies have 
reduced their capitals during the past few years. Several companies 
have voluntarily gone out of business. And three companies have 
failed. *- * * 

As will be seen, the purpose of these observations is to direct more 
serious thought and attention to a most vital element affecting the rate, 
one which is not second in importance even to the ratio which losses 
paid bear to premium receipts. This element may be called “environ- 
ment.’’ In other words, the conditicns of probable or pcssible loss sur- 
rounding the risk. For example, for what duties is the principal bonded? 
Do they involve the handling of funds or other valuable property, and if 
so in what proportion to the face of the bond? If funds, what is the 
maximum credit which will be allowed at any one time? How much of 
it is handled in cash? Is it on deposit in one place or in many? How 
often does the officer render his account? How often is his office exam- 
ined, his accounts settled, closed and all balances deposited? Is the 
officer responsible only for his own acts or does he perform some of 
his duties through subordinates, and if so are there two or fifty? Are 
they bonded? Do they handle cash? Has the officer the right of select- 
ing such subordinates, and may he remove them for causes which may 
be sufficient to him, but which may not necessarily point to direct dis- 
honesty? And many other elements which it will not be necessary to 
occupy your time to enumerate, but concerning which it is absolutely 
essential that an underwriter shall possess full and accurate informa- 
tion before he is qualified to pass upon the acceptability of a risk, at any 
rate, the extent of which risk is necessarily dependent upon the pres- 
ence or absence of these elements. * * * 

If a mere novice might offer a suggestion, I would say it might best 
be accomplished through the organization by the companies of depart- 
ments whose business it shall be to ascertain which are the desirable 
and which the undesirable risks, and why, thus beginning-a scientific 
classification. Such departments, through proper organization and judi- 
cious distribution of their technical information among the soliciting 
agents, who must be salaried (and this is of vital importance), would 
inculcate a disposition to write safer if fewer risks, and an incentive to 
co-operate with the home offices in the collection of valuable informa- 
tion upon which the work of classification might be verified, revised and 
carried forward. A company may accomplish much in this direction 
operating single handed, but by the co-operation of all the companies to 
this common end a greater good would, of course, more speedily result. 
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In either case the rate tables would at first be largely arbitrary, as 
now, but being revised from time to time upon a more familiar knowl- 
edge of the facts there would ultimately result a logical classification to 
which the prevailing methods can never lead. 


The paper was referred to the committee on laws and legislation. 
This concluded the real business of the convention, which then pro- 
ceeded to elect officers for the ensuing year. The ticket presented by 
the nominating committee was elected by one ballot as follows: Presi- 
dent, Benjamin F. Crouse, Maryland; vice-president, F. W. Potter, Illi- 
nois; secretary, J. J. Brinkerhoff, Illinois; executive committee, E. E. 
Rittenhouse, Colorado; Otto Kelsey, New York; T. H. McDonald, Con- 
necticut; J. A. Hartigan, Minnesota; Jos. Button, Virginia. On invita- 
tion of Mr. Rittenhouse, the convention decided to meet next year at 
Colorado Springs. 

H. D. Appleton of New York presented for the special committee the 
following memorial resolution on the late Frederick Lord Cutting of 
Massachusetts: 


We, the Insurance Commissioners of the United States in convention 
assembled, deem it fitting to adopt this memorial of Frederick Lord 
Cutting, our late associate in the labors of many years, as an expres- 
sion of our appreciation and respect. 

Frederick Lord: Cutting was born to a life of service. While but a 
youth he enlisted at the call cf President Lincoln, and bore his part 
with honor until the close of the war. He was frequently assigned for 
special duty, and did it well. His discharge from the army did not send 
back to the North a man of demoralized character, but one fit to stand 
as a Man among men, one as eager to enter upon the calm pursuits of 
peace as he had been to do his duty in the rough turmoil of war. His 
first call upon arriving home was to serve in the Adjutant General’s 
department of his home State, which gave him congenial employment. 

But what may be called his life work was in the Massachusetts Insur- 
ance Department, to which he was soon transferred, and where he rose 
from clerk to Insurance Commissioner, occupying the latter position for 
ten years of his thirty-five years in that department of labor. His resig- 
naticn took effect November 30, 1907, and his death oceurred on the 
seventh day of the new year following. 

For many years before he became Commissioner he attended the 
meeting of this convention, and served as its secretary as long as he 
would consent to hold the office. 

He, as Deputy Commissioner and then as Commissioner, worked on 
important committees. He had no special gift for performing what may 
be called the ornamental functions of the convention, but in doing the 
sturdy homely duties which pertained thereto he was ever at the front. 
He had opinions which he expressed in a positive way. His honesty was 
rock ribbed, he was,inclined to distrust compromises, and made his way 
rather by his force,of character than ty dedging to the right and left 
to avoid collision. He was never a seeker for public approbation, or for 
official preferment. It was against his will that he accepted the presi- 
dency cf this convention, and in fact it required much urging to induce 
him to take his original appointment as Insurance Commissioner. He 
formed many clese friendships among his fellow members of this con- 
vention, and always expressed his delight when a good official was 
given the reward of his faithfulness by a reappcintment. 

On the private and personal side he was kind, sympathetic and tender 
hearted, yet he had an inflexible will which kept him true to his high 
ideals in respect to virtue, temperance, devotion to his family and 
loyalty to his convictions. 

His service to the business of insurance it is difficult to measure, but 
we do know that he stood for sound companies, honest management, full 
publicity and a supervision in fact as well as in name. The public is 
better off because Frederick L. Cutting lived, and the Insurance Com- 
missioners have a worthy example to emulate. 

While we mcurn his less we rejoice that we have had the benefit of 
his labors, known the inspiration of his presence, and felt the satisfac- 
tion of being able to point to him as “‘one of us.”’ It is such men and 
what they stand fcr that give strength and character to an organiza- 
tion like this, and afford a prophecy of the coming of the Kingdom of 
Righteousness on earth. 


The secretary was directed to send a copy of the memorial to the 
family of Mr. Cutting and to spread it on the minutes. 
Following the usual votes of thanks, Mr. Kelsey moved that the con- 
vention adjourn sine die. 
CONVENTION NOTES. 


It was a business convention all through, and ranks as one of the 
best, if not the best, of the thirty-nine sessions. 

President Folk had his fifty-seven varieties of speeches in fine con- 
dition, and every speaker received a warm introduction. As a toast- 
master, the president was voted an unqualified success. 

The new members of the convention showed themselves to be of par- 
ticularly high calibre. McComb of Oklahoma, Basford of South Da- 
keta, MacMaster of South Carolina, Bell of Kentucky, Lemert of 
Ohio, and Love of Texas, were heard from “frequently, and showed that 
they had a full understanding of their duties. 

Vandiver of Missouri made his first appearance since 1905, and was 
not quite so effusive as in that year. He marked his distinction from 
the other Commissioners by stating that he did not read the insurance 
journals sent to the Department, and that if any of them should say 
anything complimentary to him he would be suspicious. The sentiment 
was not applauded. 

For several years the representatives of New York have been noted 
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more for their diligence in committee work than as speakers on the 
floor. All familiar with the annual sessions know that the committee 
work has always been thoroughly well done. This year the New York 
Superintendent was among the most conspicuous representatives, and 
Mr. Kelsey’s clear insight into matters under consideration won for 
him the highest respect of the delegates. 

Absentees included Carroll of Iowa, who is busy with his campaign 
for Governor of that State; Scherr of West Virginia, also after the 
Governorship; Marshall of Delaware, who was attending a political 
convention in his State, and McCulloch and Forster of Pennsylvania. 
These men in previous years have all been active participants in the 
proceedings, and were greatly missed. ; 

Some of this year’s delegates will probably be numbered with the 
missing next year, as their terms expire before September next. Among 
them are Kelsey of New York and Barry of Michigan, and every repre- 
sentative hopes that both will be renominated. C. G. Taylor, Jr., of 
Virginia, who has been the actuary of the Department, has already left 
official life, having assumed the duties on September 1 of secretary and 
actuary of the South Atlantic Life of Richmond, Va. Mr. Taylor is a 
young man of exceptional ability, and will undoubtedly prove his value 
in his new position. He was the recipient of many warm congratula- 
tions from those attending the convention. 

Inasmuch as the convention desired to transact all business before 
accepting any hospitality, the entertainment provided by Detroit citi- 
zens was put off until after adjournment on Thursday. The hosts were 
exceedingly generous and provided private automobiles for a trip around 
the city and through beautiful Belle Isle park. At that point the guests 
were met by a steamboat, and for several hours enjoyed the beautiful 
scenery and sights of both rivers and lakes. Commissioner Barry left 
nothing undone to promote the welfare of all present of both sexes, his 
wife being equally as active on behalf of the ladies. All who were for- 
tunate enough to be present will have continually pleasant recollections 
of Detroit and the official host and hostess. 

The number of company representatives who visit the convention in- 
creases each year, although at present the casualty companies have a 
larger representation. This year it seemed that nearly every casualty 
company had an official present. In addition to those named in THE 
SPECTATOR last week, there arrived later H. N. Kingsbury of Scranton, 
Walter A. Faxon of Hartford, J. Bert. Pitcher of Saginaw, E. Frank 
Law of New York, R. B. Armstrong, and F. J. bre of Philadelphia. 
The life companies were not so well represented as in previous years, 
and from experience it would seem profitable for every company to send 
somebody, so that they might know the Commissioners personally. Be- 
sides those previously named, there were on hand P. W. Ward, W. S. 
Shelton and W. Winants of Cleveland, Ohio, and Leon O. Fisher of New 
York. 





The Southern States Life Insurance Company. 


The semi-annual statement of the Southern States Life, having its 
headquarters in Atlanta, Ga., bears evidence of steady progress. No 
attempt has been made to write a large volume, but by conservative 
management the foundations are being laid for a substantial company. 
The figures show the company to be possessed of assets amounting to 
$402,700 and a surplus of $152,352, including the capital of $100,000. In 
the first six months of 1908 the income amounted to $173,809, while the 
disbursements were $108,329, showing an excess of income over dis- 
bursements of $65,480. The new business paid for in the half year was 
$2,277,793, and the increase in assets $46,720. The policyholders of the 
Southern States Life can readily see that their contracts are amply pro- 
tected, and that the management is thoroughly efficient. 





British Offices Life Tables (1893)—Synopsis of Tables. 


A valuable adjunct to the series of works dealing with the British 
Offices Life Tables (1893) is the ‘‘Synopsis of Tables’’ just published 
under the joint authority of the Institute of Actuaries and the Faculty of 
Actuaries in Scotland. By means of this synopsis any required table or 
the functions tabulated can be instantly located in the several volumes. 
The price of this “Synopsis of Tables’’ is 75 cents. Address orders to 
The Spectator Company, 135 William street, New York. 





Teoria y Practica del Seguro de Vida. 

Federico H. Shaw has prepared an elemental treatise on the theory 
and practice of life insurance which should prove of value to all com- 
panies, agents and policyholders in Spanish-speaking countries. Mr. 
Shaw is an honorary member of the Federation of Insurance Institutes 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and has had twenty-six years’ experience in 
life insurance work, both in office and field. The work is clear and 
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comprehensive, imparting instruction in an easily understood form. It 
contains 310 pages divided into twelve chapters; is handsomely printed 
and sells at $5 per copy. Orders should be addressed to the selling 
agents, The Spectator Company, 135 William street, New York. 





—The Old Colony Life has entered Alabama and appointed Sam P. Jones of 
Birmingham, son of the evangelist, State manager. An office will soon be 
opened at Mobile. 

—A strong Southern financial institution advertises in this issue of THE 
Spectator for good men to represent it with a proposition which is interesting 
to investors and profitable to the agent. The proposition does not involve the 
sale of life insurance. 

—The programme of the American Bankers convention «zt Denver the latter 
part of the month includes an address by Alexander Gilbert, president of the 
New York Clearing House and president of the Market and Fulton National 
Bank, New York, on “Insurance as Related to Banking.” 


FIRE INSURANCE TOPICS — 


NEW YORK SURVEYS. 


General Manager James Allan Cook of the Scottish Union and 
National is visiting the United States. 














The president of the Continental has reason to be congratulated in 
the adoption of a recommendation by the Convention of State 
Superintendents, that a new standard fire policy on simpler and 
plainer lines is expedient and necessary. The Commissioners have 
arranged for the preparation of such a policy, and naturally their 
first model will be the new policy prepared more than one year ago 
by the Continental’s able president. Doubtless that gentleman can 
himself suggest some improvements upon his first draft, but it appears 
as if his ideas are in the forefront of the proposition. 

The Abraham & Straus loss on furs was settled a week ago at a 
trifle under the figures of the claims set forth by the assured in their 
proof of loss forwarded to the companies two weeks ago. The com- 
panies yielded on the application of the coinsurance clause, and 
treated the agreed limit of liability in the receipts given by the firm 
to the owners of the storage furs as equivalent to sound value, but 
the surprise and disappointment over the total amount of the loss 
continue to produce a sore feeling. 

Before the final adjustment of the Brooklyn loss, the secretary 
of the loss committee sent out a circular referring to a meeting of 
the companies, in the course of which he propounded the following 
puzzle for the arithmeticians of the companies. He stated that it was 
“the opinion of the meeting that the adjustment of this loss should 
be completed by treating the total amount of the values entered in 
outstanding storage receipts where they are equal to or not greater 
than the actual values, and the actual values where less than stated 
values, plus actual value of property owned by the insured, as the 
sound value; and the total amount of the entered values where 
damage equals or exceeds same, plus total of actual damages, where 
they are less than said entered values, as the loss and damage.” 
Many a tired brain gave up the exact meaning of this declaration as 
an unwarranted tax on the adjusters. 

The Exchange’s regular meeting will be held next week, and it is 
supposed some interesting news will be given out from the arbitration 
committee concerning branch offices. There is some satisfaction at this 
date that no new rumpus has occurred over the readjustment of the 
relations of companies to their branches on the 1st of August. The 
brokers smile when they mention the new rules as a cure-all of the 
old troubles. 

The withdrawal of the United Firemens of Philadelphia from all 
business outside of Pennsylvania leaves a void for some other com- 
pany to step into an income of about $45,000 per annum upon a choice 
lot of business. The United Firemens had been represented in this 
city nearly thirty years, and had rolled up a very handsome profit. 

One underwriter says: “Now is the time to watch for fires in 
summer resort hotels and boarding houses.” 

The New York Patrol returns show the average reduction in pre- 
miums to be considerable. About one company in ten reported a 
slight increase; the balance fell off. Some surprise has been mani- 
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fested that the Boston returns for the past six months show an 
improvement, and it is only one in ten to show reductions, while the 
important companies report an increase. 

Arthur H. Lockwood has been appointed Brooklyn agent of the 
Southern of New Orleans. 

E. P. Fitch, assistant secretary of the State Insurance Company of 
Omaha, Neb., was in New York this week. Mr. Fitch is en route 
to Europe by way of Quebec, and will spend a vacation of six or 
seven weeks abroad. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. Hall, of the borough of Manhattan, who 
took the Goodale place in East Quogue, L. I. for the summer season, 
gave a barn party in the loft of the capacious structure at the rear 
of their cottage on Wednesday night last. Chinese and Japanese 
decorations and flags of various nations bedecked the walls and 
ceiling, the high colors harmoniously blending, and cut flowers and 
plants, abundant and beautiful, were pleasing to the eye. A feature 
of the occasion was the Swiss dinner served, which was alike unique, 
elaborate and palatable. The guests of Mr. and Mrs. Hall included 
principally the admiral, officers and other distinguished members of 
the “Eagle Association,” a notable local sportsmen’s organization. Mr. 
Hall is the well-known insurance man, senior member of the firm 
of Frank B. Hall & Co. of No. 71 Wall street. 





BOSTON AND VICINITY. 


In the reference to William B. Medlicott in THe Spectator of 
August 27, it was erroneously stated that he is a resident of Boston, 
whereas he is located at Springfield, Mass. The authorities of 
Harvard College have made a wise choice in selecting Mr. Medlicott 
to be lecturer on fire insurance topics. 

The semi-annual statements of the premium receipts in Boston 
of the various companies for the six months ended June 30, 1908, has 


been issued. The following is the list of companies that wrote 
$40,000 or over of premiums: Royal, $92,414; Home, $87,004; Liver- 
pool and London and Globe, $79,240; AEtna, $79,368; National of 
Hartford, $54,450; Hartford Fire, $48,698; Palatine, $46,207; German- 
American of New York, $45,896; Northern of London, $42,766; North 
British and Mercantile, $42,212. 

The New England Insurance Exchange will resume its regular 
meetings in September. 

The National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, which meets 
in Boston the first week in October, will give very careful and par- 
ticular consideration to the subject of fire insurance, with a view to 
securing more favorable rates and requirements for paint, oil and 
varnish risks. 


Plans and specifications for the construction of new steamship 
docks, to replace those burned at East Boston a few weeks ago, have 
keen nearly completed, and the materials to enter into the same are 
being very carefully scrutinized. Supervising Engineer Cabot of the 
Boston Board of Fire Underwriters has expressed satisfaction at the 
proposed construction, and states as his opinion that the insurance 
rate on the new piers will not, probably, exceed four per cent of 
the rate on the former comparatively recently constructed Cunard 
dock. 





CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Thrasher Hall, the well-known independent adjuster, can now be 
found at 159 La Salle street, in the office of Brown, Anderson & 
Young. 

A. S. Hall, examiner in the Chicago office of the Walla Walla 
Fire, has been appointed special agent for Illinois and Wisconsin. 
L. C. Holloway, formerly with the Glens Falls and brother of the 
president, will supervise Missouri and Nebraska, with headquarters 
at Kansas City. , 

The Illinois National Fire favors its friends with a sensible 
souvenir in the shape of a neat nickeled clock, desk size, with the 
ominous inscription adorning its face, “Time to Insure.” Our West- 
ern office utilizes one. 


James D. Vail, manager of the survey department of the Hartford 
Fire, left for South Dakota on a hunting trip the other day. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND FIELD. 


—Vice-President H. A. Smith and General Agent Fred S. James of the 
National Fire of Hartford sailed last week on the steamer “La Touraine.” They 
will be absent about six weeks. W. J. Littlejohn, Western manager of the 
North British and Mercantile, sailed on the same steamer. 


—The fire premiums collected in Providence, R. I., during the first six 
months of 1908 aggregated $417,785, as compared with $407,308 for the same 
period last year. The seven leading companies were: Providence Washington, 
$20,277; Liverpool and London and Globe, $17,310; German-American of New 
York, $12,885; A®tna, $12,131; Equitable Fire and Marine, $11,945; Rochester 
German, $11,596; Royal of Liverpool, $11,573. 








THE WEST. 





—Leslie C. Stire of Lincoln, Neb., has been appointed special agent of the 
North British and Mercantile for Nebraska. 

—W. E. Griinth, recently Kansas special agent of the Continental, has been 
appointed special agent of the Security of New Haven for Missouri and Kansas. 

—H. F. Benedick has been appointed special agent of the Pennsylvania Fire 
for Colorado and Wyoming, succeeaing H. L. Simpson, who recently resigned 
to go with the Royal Exchange. 

—P. B. Sullivan, manager of the Illinois National of Springfield, authorizes 
the statement tnat on and after September 1 the company will discontinue its 
surplus-line business. Its Illinois business is so healthy now that it can well 
afford to drop the surplus business. 





THE SOUTH. 





—The Boston Insurance Company has appointed Smith & Cochran of Dallas 
its general agents for Texas. 

—Robert Brockett has been elected secretary and treasurer of the North 
Carolina Fire of High Point, N. C., to succeed the late E. M. Armfield. 

—The Adirondack Fire and the Lumber Insurance Company of New York 
have entered Texas. McClure Kelly of Dallas is general agent of the former, 
and Craig C. Belk of Houston, State agent for the latter company. 





MISCELLANEOUS FIRE NEWS. 





Appraisals for Insurance and Other Purposes. 


Since the establishment in 1896 of the American Appraisal Company of 
Milwaukee, Wis., the owners of factories, residences, hotels, depart- 
ment stores, clubs, railroads, traction lines, land, steam and water- 
power plants, etc., have, in yearly increasing numbers, recognized the 
desirability of having their properties appraised by disinterested and 
unbiased experts. So satisfactory has been the work of this character 
done by the above-named company that it now has 6000 clients in the 
United States and Canada, and the convenient conduct of its business 
has necessitated the opening of branch offices in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, New Orleans, 
San Francisco and Toronto. ; 

The appraisal of property of greatly varying kinds requires the 
services of experts in numerous lines, for if the work be done by ama- 
teurs or incompetents it is worse than useless, and the valuations be- 
come a laughing stock when put to the test. An instance of this re- 
cently came to light in the West through the adjustment of a fire loss 
upon a property which had been previously appraised by an appraisal 
company (not the American). It appears that machinery forty years 
old was valued at cost less nine per cent, while patterns which the 
owner thought might be worth $15,000, and which were insured for 
$2000, were inventoried by the appraisal concern at $25,000! 

That the estimates made by the American Appraisal Company may be 
accepted as fair and approximately correct is well indicated by the fact 
that certain Canadian clients repudiated their contract with the Ameri- 
can Appraisal Company because the latter refused to place an extrava- 
gant valuation upon their property. The Appraisal Company thereupon 
sued and secured judgment under the contract, with costs. It is clear 
that this company will not make any except an honest and fair valuation, 
which it is willing to stand by anywhere. 

Close discrimination, honest judgment and expert knowledge are 
essentials in the appraisal business if the results are to be acceptable 
to insurance and financial interests, and these are the characteristics 
which are given first consideration by the American Appraisal Com- 
pany. Absolute accuracy and honesty are striven for in all appraisals 
made by the company named, and that it has been successful in attain- 
ing the desired high standard is well attested by its thousands of satis- 
fied customers. 





Casualty, Surety, Etc. 


—J. Russ Wemple has been appointed New York State special agent of the 
Girard Fire and Marine. 

—John T. Hinderks, formerly secretary of the Indianapolis Fire, has been 
made office manager of the Union of Buffalo at the home office. 

—In The Insurance Year Book for 1908-1909, fire and marine volume, the 
amounts given on pages 610-614, in the column purporting to represent the 
premiums received by the respective companies in Chicago in the year ending 
June 30, 1507, are the amounts of the two per cent tax on gross premiums, and 
not the amounts of the premiums themselves. 

—The International Association of Fire Engineers has elected the following 
officers: President, Fillmore Tyson, Louisville, Ky.; vice-presidents, George 
W. Horton, Baltimore, Md.; John Thompson, Toronto, Canada; secretary, 
James McFall, Roanoke, Va.; treasurer, D. C. Larkens, Dayton, Ohio. Grand 
Rapids, Mich., was decided upon as the next place of meeting. 

—‘Poor’s Manual of the Railroads of the United States” for 1908, the forty- 
first annual number, which has just been issued, has far outgrown its original 
tite and embraces many hundreds of pages of data relating to industrial, street 
railway and traction companies, etc. The book is a veritable mine of informa- 
tion concerning the subjects indicated, and comprises nearly 2300 pages, with 
numerous railroad maps, etc. It is published by Poor’s Railroad Manual Com- 
pany, New xork. 
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Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous 








Continenta! Casualty Offers Prizes. 


The Continental Casualty Company of Chicago has offered $5500 to its 
agency force in cash prizes for efficient work during 1908. The com- 
pany does this in commemoration of President Alexander's seventh year in 
its service and the signal honor paid him by the International Association 
of Accident Underwriters in electing him its president for the third time, 
and has decided to further honor him by making a marked increase in its 
business between now and January 1, 1909. To the sum of $5000 President 
Alexander has personally added $500 to be given the five agents anywhere 
in the United States who show the greatest efficiency during the year 
1908. . These efficiency prizes are to be known as the Alexander prizes and 
are $100 each, to be awarded to agents on the basis of general efficiency. 
In determining the awards there will be considered, not only the amount 
of business procured, but also increase over former,,production, the char- 
acter of the business written, the permanency of it, claim experience, 
promptness in reports and remittances, and all the other points that 
mark the work of an efficient, high-grade agent. 

As the agency business of the company is divided into departments, 
and as the conditions under which business is produced are markedly 
different in each, it has been deemed advisable to divide the prize sum 
of $5000 among them, and to permit the head of each department to 
distribute the allotted sum as may be best suited to the business of his 
department. There will therefore be separate prizes awarded among 
the commercial agents, industrial agents, railroad agents, factory agents, 
and also a separate prize for all other agents as a class. 





New Schedule of Surety Rates. 


On September 1 the following new schedue of rates for surety bonds 
became effective under the reinsurance arrangement recently adopted: 


COURT BONDS. 


Classification—Administrator, temporary administrator, special administrator, 
administrator to collect, administrator with will annexed, administrator d. b. n., 
administrator to sell real estate, executor, general guardian, special guardian, 
temporary guardian, guardian ad litem, guardian on sale of real estate, trustee 
under will or deed, or on sale of real estate, committee on sale of real estate, 
curator, conservator and commissioner for sale of real property—$4.00 per thou- 
sand up to $100,000, and $3.00 per thousand for each thousand in excess of $100,- 
000. This schedule shall not apply to bonds of fiduciaries in a penalty of less 
than $1000. Receiver in bankruptcy or trustee in bankruptcy, $3.00 per thousand. 
If a receiver in bankruptcy, for whom this company is surety, be elected trustee 
within six (6) months of the date of his qualification as such receiver, and this 
company becomes surety on his bond as such trustee, one-half (44) of the premium 
ogy by such receiver may be credited on the amount of the premium charged on 

is bond as trustee; no sum less than ten dollars ($10.00), however, to be col- 
lected on the bond of the receiver. Receivers of national banks and banks in 
New York State—$2.50 per thousand. All other receivers’ bonds $5.00 per 
thousand. Assignee and trustee for benefit of creditors under State laws and 
bonds given by survivor of partnership—$10.00 per thousand. Bonds given for 
plaintiffs in actions, such as costs, stipulation for libelant’s or claimant’s costs, at- 
tachment, injunction, replevin, garnishment, undertaking on order to arrest and 
petitioning creditor in bankruptcy and bonds given for defendant in actions to 
discharge attachment, release mechanic’s lien, discharge injunction, removal of 
cause, on appeal, damages and costs, to stay execution, counter-replevin, super- 
sedeas, forthcoming, writ of error, on obtaining any adjournment of postpone- 
ment of trial or any bond that guarantees the payment of the recovery in an 
action at law and stipulation for value in admiralty proceedings—$5.00 per 
thousand. All bail bonds in civil actions, bonds to indemnify sheriff or marshal, 
bonds to refund, to pay debts and legacies—$1.00 per thousand. Criminal bail 
bonds, $20.000 per thousand, except automobile bail bonds, which are not in- 
cluded in this schedule. All other court bonds not classified above—$10.00 per 
thousand. All premiums to be paid annually and no reductions to take place 
(except as noted under receiver and trustee in bankruptcy) for second and sub- 
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sequent years unless reductions of liability be based on legal distribution of as- 
sets, in which case the reduction of premium to be in proportion that the amount 
so distributed bears to the penal sum of the bond, except in case the remaining 
assets cqual said penal sum, when no reduction shall be allowed. No reduction, 
however, to reduce premium below $10.00. If any bond be filed and in force, 
the service for which the company charges its premium shall have been deemed 
to have been rendered, and no reduction shall be allowed on the first year’s pre- 
mium for termination of liability within the premium year. A pro rata rebate, 
however, will be allowed for unearned subsequent premiums, but a premium of 
$5.00 to be collected in any event. All rates shall be figured upon the amount 
of the bond irrespective of liability thereunder. When bonds are not in any 
fixed amount, liability shall be estimated thereon and premium shall be figured 
on such estimate. Minimum premium on all bonds will be $10.00. 


CONTRACT BONDS. 


Construction bonds are those where the work contracted for forms a part of or 
becomes attached to real property when the contract in question is completed. 

Supply contracts are for supplies, materials, etc., which do not become part of 
the realty or attached thereto, until after the contract in question is completed, if 
at any time. 

Straight Construction—All classes of work, % of 1 per cent, or 50 cents per 
$100 on the amount of the contract, payable annually in advance. Minimum 
$10.00—premium, second and subsequent years same as original. 

Bonds covering the construction of buildings in favor of an obligee who is a 
mortgagee or a lienor on the building to be constructed—1 per cent of the 
amount of the loan per annum. 

Maintenance Bonds—If guarantee covers entire work, %4 of the original pre- 
mium charged for construction per annum. If guarantee covers only a portion of 
the work—\ of 1 per cent of the value of such work guaranteed per annum. 

Supply Bonds—Premium 25 cents per $100, or %4 per cent on the amount of 
the contract per annum. Minimum premium for any bond $5.00. 


BID BONDS. 

Construction up to $20,000—$5.00. Construction up to $20,000 to $50,000— 
$10.00. Construction over $50,000—$10.00. Supply one-half of construction pre- 
miums. Bid bond premiums credited on final premium. 

Annual Guarantee—$25.00 subject to adjustment at end of year, in accordance 
with above rates. Special rates for bonds in favor of city of New York as fol- 
lows: Construction and supply—% per cent per annum on the amount of bond 
where one company is required. One per cent on the amount of bond per annum 
where more than one company is required. 

Miscellaneous bonds covering municipal licenses of pedlers, plumbers, pawn- 
browkers, etc., run from % per cent to 1 per cent, with a minimum rate of from 
$5.00 to $10.00. ’ 

Guaranteeing franchise to public bodies, premium calculated on amount of 
bonds, % per cent on bond, minimum $10.00. Sidewalk bonds holding munici- 
pality harmless from loss due to accidents to the public, 4% per cent on bond, 
minimum $10.00. Sidewalk bonds holding municipality harmless from loss due to 
accidents to the public and guaranteeing the doing of all work ordered by the 
municipality at a fixed price. Premium to be adjusted at end of year for con- 
struction and maintenance at regular contract rates, $25.00 to be collected in 
advance, minimum $10.00. Sidewalk bonds holding municipality harmless from 
loss due to accidents to the public, and guaranteeing the completion of all work 
undertaken. Premium to be adjusted at end of year for construction and main- 
tenance at regular contract rates, $25.00 to be collected in advance, minimum 
$10.00. Bonds guaranteeing the return of property borrowed or leased, % per 
cent on bond, minimum $10.00. Grain warehouses to State, 4% per cent on bond, 
minimum $10.00. Grain weighers and inspectors to States, % per cent on bond, 


|/minimum $10.00. Commission merchants to State, % per cent on bond, minimum 


Commission merchants to’ stock yards, 1 per cent on bond, minimum 
Bond guaranteeing to replace property in original condition, 1 per cent 
on bond, minimum $10.00. Bonds guaranteeing lease contracts, including pay- 
ment of rent, 1 per cent on bond, minimum $10.00. Any contract bond not clas- 
sified, 1 per cent on bond, minimum $10.00. Elevator and warehouse company 
bonds running to Chambers of Commerce and Board of Trade, 1.5 per cent, 
minimum $2.00. Separate bond guaranteeing against liens alone, 1 per cent on 
bond, minimum $10.00. 


$10.00. 
$10.00. 





Casualty Notes 
—President Armstrong, of the Philadelphia Casualty, was in Chicago last week. 
—The Maryland Casualty has issued new policy forms in its boiler and fly- 
wheel department. 
—The International Harvester Company will organize a sick benefit association 
for its 30,000 employees. 


—Manager Masters of the London Guarantee and Accident is now coming 
down to the office two or three times a week, and his health shows steady im- 


provement. 


—The London Guarantee and Accident is just launching its steam-boiler 
branch. J. ¥. Sturgis, formerly with the Hartford Steam Boiler, is in charge of 
the new department. 


—Horace B. Meininger, secretary and general manager of the German Com- 
mercial Accident, has returned from a trip through Pennsylvania. He ap- 
pointed agents at Wilkesbarre, Sunbury and Williamsport. 


—J. L. Dunscomb of San Francisco has been appointed Pacific Coast manager 
of the North American Accident for California, and will later take on Oregon 
and Nevada. His office is in the Metropolis Bank building. 


—Ralph Marden has been appointed supervisor of the health and accident de- 
partment of the Columbian National Life under Manager Sidney N. Moon. 
Mr. Marden is an accident insurance man of long experience. 


—H. A. Luther, manager of agents of the North American Accident, left 
Chicago on August 28 for a trip East into Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York. 
The company will open a general recording agency for Kansas, Nebraska, 
Western Missouri and Oklahoma at Kansas City, in charge of Agency Director 
Scott. 


—The New Amsterdam Casualty has issued an accident and health policy to 
be known as the New York disability policy, which will be sold only in New 
York. The policy combines all advantages of every accident and health policy 
heretofore issued by this company. It pays for total disability from insanity or 
paralysis; makes every child of the assured a beneficiary, in addition to bene- 
ficiary named in policy, and increases annually ten per cent for five years. 





